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Three Words in Our Worship: 


Devotional Reflections 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HOSANNA 


osanna is one of three words — the 
H other two are Alleluia and Amen — 
that the church has taken over from the 
Hebrew into her worship in mere trans- 
literation and without translation,! as a 
frank and unabashed witness to her roots 
in the Israel of which she herself has 
become under the New 
Covenant. 


the successor 


Mark 11 tells us that as our Lord rode 
into Jerusalem on His borrowed colt 
“many spread their clothes on the road, 
and others spread leafy branches which 
they had cut from the fields. And those 
who went before and those who followed 
cried out: ‘Hosanna! Blessed is He who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Blessed 
be the kingdom of our father David that 
is coming! Hosanna in the highest!’” 
(vv. 8-10). Matthew 21 has them shout: 
“Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed be 
He who comes in the name of the Lord! 
Hosanna in the highest!” (v.9). John 12 
adds the touch that has given Palm Sun- 
day its name: “They took branches of 
palm trees and went out to meet Him, 
crying, ‘Hosanna! Blessed be He who 
comes in the name of the Lord, even the 
King of Israel!’” (v.13). The Hosan- 
nas are there even in Luke 19, still audible 
in the Greek into which they have been 


1 A fourth is Sabaoth, which, however, oc- 
curs in the liturgy only as part of the formula 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, “Lord God of Sabaoth,” 
whereas the other three words are used as inde- 
pendent ejaculations. 


translated: “Blessed be the King who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest!” (v.38) 

Originally, Hosanna derives from Ps. 
118:25: 83 AVI MA? NIX — “Save 
now, I beseech Thee, O Lord,” as the King 
James Version renders it. Ps. 118 was sung 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and the people 
used this verse as a refrain as they carried 
their branches of palm, of myrtle, and of 
willow in procession, notably on the 
seventh day of the feast, 
branches of the trees were finally piled up 
high at the altar, as a tangible memorial 
of the worshipers’ fleeting cries of acclama- 
tion and devotion. In Aramaic the cry 
took the form Ni7yWin, Hellenized as 
d@oavva, a kind of divine hurrah. 

The cry and the palm branches were 
transferred from the Feast of Tabernacles 
to other festive occasions. Thus the 
Second Book of Maccabees tells us how 
Judas Maccabaeus celebrated the igno- 
minious fall of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the purging of the sanctuary with an eight- 
day celebration in the manner of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the people bearing ivy- 
wreathed wands, beautiful branches, and 
fionds of palm and offering hymns of 
thanksgiving to Him who had given suc- 
cess to their purifying of His own Holy 
Place (10:6,7). The First Book of the 
Maccabees similarly records how at a later 
date Simon Maccabaeus led the Jews into 
the recently reconquered citadel of Jeru- 
salem with praise and palm branches, and 


when the 
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with harps and cymbals and stringed in- 
struments, and with hymns and songs, be- 
cause a great enemy had been crushed and 
removed from Israel. (13:51) 


In the gospels the first Palm Sunday 
sees our Lord deliberately identifying 
Himself as the One in whom Messianic 
prophecy was finding final fulfillment. To 
His disciples and to the enthusiastic Pass- 
over pilgrims this was a completely natural 
occasion for hailing Him with Hosannas 
and palms and acclamations of precisely 
the kind that we find in all four of the 
gospels. It may even have occurred to 
some of them that there was a peculiar 
propriety about the cry “Hosanna” when 
it was addressed to our Lord, for in its 
etymology it comes from the same root 
that underlies the human name of Christ, 
Jesus, “the Lord is Savior” — the very 
name of the great national liberator Joshua 
that the divine messenger had given to our 
Lord before the most blessed Mother of 
God (FC, Ep VIII, 12; SD VIII, 24) had 
conceived Him in her womb. 


We can understand, too, why at a very 
early date the church’s liturgy would link 
the Holy Eucharist with the cry of the 
Passover pilgrims cheering our Lord’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. In the 
second-century church manual known as 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the 
prayer of thanksgiving after receiving 
Holy Communion includes the ecstatic cry: 
“Let Grace come, and let this world pass 
away! Hosanna to the God of David.”? 
In the “Clementine Liturgy” of the fourth 
century Apostolic Constitutions the con- 
gregation sings just before the Communion 





2 Didache 10:6; Karl Bihlmeyer, ed., Die 
apostolischen Vater (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
{Paul Siebeck}, 1924), I, 6, lines 24—25. 
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of the celebrant and people: “Hosanna to 
the Son of David! Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! God is 
the Lord, and He has appeared to us! 
Hosanna in the highest!”*® We find the 
“Blessed is He that cometh” linked with 
the “Holy, Holy, Holy” in the West as 
early as the sixth century, and we may 
well suppose that if the “Hosanna in the 
highest” did not then already bracket the 
“Blessed is He that cometh” it came to do 
so very soon after.® 


Thus the church voices her unshaken 
conviction that in accord with His promise 
at the institution of the Holy Communion 
the same Lord who entered Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday in visible flesh is present in 
the midst of His congregation and imparts 
His true body and His true blood under 
the earthly forms of the hallowed host and 
the consecrated contents of the Eucharistic 


3 Apostolic Constitutions, VIII, sec. ii, 13 
(cf. VII, sec. ii, 26); F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1896), I, 24, lines 27—30. In the West, from 
approximately this period, we have the interest- 
ing comments on Hosanna in St. Jerome’s Epis- 
tola XX ad Damasum (J.-P. Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, 22, 375—379) and St. Augustine’s In 
loannis Evangelium Tractatus LI, 2 (Migne, PL, 
35, 1764). 

4 St. Caesarius of Arles (died 540), Sermo 
LXXIll, 3 (Migne, PL, 39, 2277). 

5 St. Isidore of Seville (560?—636), De 
ecclesiasticis officiis, 1, xv, 2 (Migne, PL, 83, 
753), refers to the singing of Hosanna in ex- 
celsis (‘because when the Savior was born of 
the family of David, salvation came to the world 
usque ad excelsa’) as an integral part of the 
Mass in Spain in his day; cf. Migne, PL, 72, 
116. As given in C. E. Hammond, Litargies 
Eastern and Western (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1878), 324—-325, the Roman, Ambrosian, and 
Mozarabic rites have it, as do also the Gregorian 
and Gelasian canons (ibid., 366—367). In the 
East, Brightman, I, 324, lines 1—3, gives it as 
part of the Byzantine Liturgy of the 9th century. 
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chalice. It is this awful moment that links 
together Advent and Holy Week, Maundy 
Thursday and the last Epiphany at the 
parousia. He for whom the world had 
waited during so many centuries of 
mysterious prophecy, when the time had 
fully come did appear as God’s Emissary, 
God's Apostolos in the flesh, born of a 
woman, born under the Law, to redeem 
those who were under the Law, that we 
might receive adoption as sons. The self- 
same Lord still comes in His church as she 
proclaims His Word and administers the 
sacraments that He has instituted. Some 
Eastern liturgies express this by rendering 
“Blessed is He who comes in the name 
of the Lord” with two verbs side by side: 
“Blessed is He who has come and who is 
coming.”® And He who came and He 
who comes is identical with Him who will 
come again at the end of time to manifest 
the Kingdom that shall have no end. 


Thus our Hosanna is at once an ac- 
clamation and an acknowledgment of our 
utter dependence, the pledge of our loyalty 
and the confession of our complete help- 
lessness, the Spirit-directed response of 
faith and the affirmation of our total con- 
tingency. It is the symbol of that great 
mystery to which the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession gives expression, 
when it tells us that the highest service 
of the New Testament and the chief wor- 
ship of the Gospel — the very essence 
therefore of the Christian’s Aoyixy Aatosia, 


6 Brightman, I, 86 (Syrian Jacobite), 284 
(Nestorian), and 436 (Armenian). J. M. Hans- 
sens, Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalt- 
bus, III (Rome, 1932), quoted in Josef Andreas 
Jungmann, Missarum sollemnia: Eine genetische 
Erklarung der romischen Messe, 2d ed. (Vienna: 
Verlag Herder, 1949), II, 167, n. 43, takes the 
“who is coming” as eschatological. 
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of his intellectual service Godward — is 
paradoxically to wish to receive from God 
what He has promised, remission of sins, 
grace, and righteousness, and with them 
every other good and perfect gift that our 
heavenly Father has designed for us in 
Christ.” 

There is another term in our worship 
that corresponds functionally to Hosanna 
— Kyrie eleison. It too is first and fore- 
most an acclamation, a divine hurrah. The 
Biblical occurrences of the idea in the 
Septuagint and in the Gospels provided 
a sufficient basis for the church to take 
over into its worship the cry with which 
pagan congregations had hailed their gods 
in their temples and patriotic crowds had 
saluted the King-Emperor in the streets, 
Kyrie eleison. But where these had ad- 
dressed it to fictitious deities and to very 
human and mortal monarchs, the church 
used the shout with a fullness of meaning 
it had never before possessed. The church 
addressed it to her Victor-King, God out 
of God and Light out of Light, the Basileus 
above every human king-emperor, the 
celestial Kyrios above every lord upon 
earth, the One in whom the whole created 
universe hangs together. The difference 
between Kyrie eleison and the Hosanna of 
the first Palm Sunday is simply that when 
He comes among us now, He comes with 
His victory no longer in prospect but be- 
hind Him. He has bowed His meek head 
to mortal pain, and He has already taken 
His power and reigns forever. 

It is a pity that we have widely lost the 
sense of what ought to be a great act of 
faith. The Kyrie eleison of our rite is 
almost meaningless to our people when 
we sing it in Greek — except as they 


7 Ap. IV 49, 154, 225, 310; XXIV 27. 
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recognize it as an indication that we stand 
in a worshiping succession that goes back 
to before the days when men worshiped 
God in English or even in Latin, to a time 
when the language of the universal church 
was the Greek of the gospels. 


But the words are nearly as meaningless 
in English — possibly more so ultimately 
— since we have given the Kyrie a flavor 
that the original does not have by intro- 
ducing an alien idea in rendering the 
words: “Lord, have mercy upon us.” We 
can understand why people have some- 
times felt that the Kyrie belongs more 
logically to the Confession of Sins than to 
the subsequent Glory be to God on High! 


We do well, therefore, to remember that 
the Kyrie corresponds to the éxtéveia of 
the Greek rite,® the zealous litany of inter- 
cession of the deacon and congregation 
that ultimately goes back a millennium 
and a half and that in a late and abbrevi- 
ated form has been borrowed by the new 
rite of the Service Book and Hymnal of 
the Lutheran Church in America as an 
optional substitute for the Kyrie as we 
know it.® It is a prayer for all sorts and 


8 Brightman, I, 362—363; cf. 380—382. 
Similar prayers occur in other Eastern liturgies; 
cf., for instance, Brightman, I, 4—5, 9—12, 
23—24 (‘“Clementine” Liturgy); 34—40, 44 
to 48 (Liturgy of St. James); 206—208 (Lit- 
urgy of the Abyssinian Jacobites); 263—266 
(Nestorian Liturgy); 472—473 (Liturgy of 
Antioch); 497—498 (Presanctified Liturgy of 
St. James).— The occurrence of Kyrie eleison 
with an accusative object (for example, Ps. 40 
{41}:5, 11; Is. 33:2 LXX; Matt. 20:30, 31; cf. 
Ps. 6:3; 9:14; 30{31}:10; 85{86}:3; 122 
{123}:3 LXX; Matt. 15:22), that is, as a peti- 
tion rather than as an acclamation, is paralleled 
in the liturgy in the Gloria in excelsis and the 
Agnus Det. 

9 Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran 
Church of America (Philadelphia: United Lu- 
theran Publication House, c. 1958), p. 18. 
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conditions of men, for the whole church, 
the clergy, the people and their rulers, 
the travelers and the sick, the benefactors 
of the church and the poor that need the 
church’s benefactions, and for peace. 

In the last decade of the fifth century 
a wise and pious Bishop of Rome, Saint 
Gelasius, devised, or at least may be pre- 
sumed to have edited, a Kyrie intercession, 
the Deprecatio Gelasii, which enjoyed 
great popularity in the liturgy for at least 
a century, when it gradually began to be 
displaced by the less meaningful ninefold 
Kyrie that we ultimately inherited.1° The 
following English adaptation of this an- 
cient prayer‘! might well be used by us to 
voice our Hosanna, our acclamation in 
faith of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, by whom and with whom and in 





10 Another Western litany of similar type is 
that of the Ambrosian rite of Milan. This litany 
appears in two forms, one for the first, third, and 
fifth Sundays, the other for the second and 
fourth Sundays of the month. For an English 
translation, see E. G. Cuthbert F. Atchley, The 
Ambrosian Liturgy (London: Cope and Fen- 
wick, 1909), 43—46. 

11 The original, entitled “The entreaty which 
Pope St. Gelasius ordered to be sung on behalf 
of the universal church,” is in Migne, PL, 101, 
560—561. The critical text in Bernard Capelle, 
“Le Kyrie de la messe et le Pape Gélase,” in 
Revue Bénédictine, 46 (1934), 136—138, on 
which the present English adaptation is based, 
is reproduced in Jungmann, I, 417—418. This 
adaptation, by the author of this study, seeks to 
reproduce the intention of the original rather 
than the literal sense. If the entreaty is sung, 
the following pattern may be employed: Taking 
g as the reciting note, both the petition and the 
response may terminate g-(e-)e when the accent 
does not fall on the final syllable (as in “have 
mércy,” “Holy Spirit,” or eléison), or g-e-ft 
when the last syllable is accented (as in ‘Let us 
all say” or “before Christ our Lérd’”). In the 
case of the longer petitions the last syllables be- 
fore the “we” clause may be sung g-ft-e-g(-g), 
as in “established throughout all the earth” or 
“diligently engage in spiritual labors.” 
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whom we ask for all things needful to us 
in this world and in the world to come: 


Let us all say: 
Hear, O Lord, and have mercy. 


With faithful hearts we call upon the 
Father of the Only-Begotten and upon 
the Son of God the Unbegotten Father 
and upon God the Holy Spirit: 


Kyrie eleison (or, O Lord, have mercy). 


For the holy church of the living God, 
established throughout all the earth, we 
entreat the riches of God’s goodness: 

Kyrie eleison. 


For the holy servants of the Most High 
God, for all who minister about His sacred 
altar, and for all nations that worship the 
true God, we bring our supplications be- 
fore Christ, our Lord: : 

Kyrie eleison. 

For all who rightly handle the Word 
of truth, we particularly beseech the 
diverse wisdom of the Word of God: 


Kyrie eleison. 


For those who discipline themselves in 
mind and body for the sake of the king- 
dom of heaven and diligently engage in 
spiritual labors, we beseech the Giver of 
all spiritual gifts: athe sishiae. 

For the President of the United States 
of America and for all who are in au- 
thority over us, that they may love right- 
eousness and seek after equity, and for all 
our defenders by land and sea and in the 
air,’* we beseech the power of the Lord: 

Kyrie eleison. 

12 The original reads: “For God-fearing 
princes and all their armies, who love justice 
and right judgment” (Pro religiosis principibus 
omnique militia eorum, qui iustitiam et rectum 
iudicium diligunt). 


For pleasant sunshine and timely rain- 
fall, for gentle winds, and for the regular 
course of season upon season, we entreat 
the Lord, the Ruler of the world: 


Kyrie eleison. 


For those who are learning to know 
the Christian name for the first time and 
in whom the desire for heavenly grace has 
already been kindled, we beseech the 


mercy of Almighty God: Sipiee: eile 


For those whom the frailty of human 
weakness, the enmity of spiritual evil, or 
the manifold errors of this present world 
have ensnared, we implore the mercy of 
our Redeemer: , 
Kyrie eleison. 

For those whom the necessity of travel 
exposes to danger or whom the oppression 
of an unjust government or an enemy 
power vexes with a heavy burden, we 
bring our supplications before the Lord, 
ne Kyrie eleison. 

For God’s ancient people Israel, for 
those who are deceived by the corruptions 
of heresy,!* and for those who are deluged 
by pagan superstition, we entreat the Lord 


of truth: . : 
Kyrie eleison. 


For those who engage in works of pious 
devotion and for those who in brotherly 
love supply the necessities of them that 
labor, we entreat the mercy of the Lord: 


Kyrie eleison. 


For all who enter the precincts of this 
holy house of the Lord and come together 
with faithful hearts and humble devotion, 
we entreat the Lord of glory: 

Kyrie eleison. 


13 The original reads: Pro iudaica falsttate 
. aut haeretica pravitate deceptis. 
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For ourselves, that we may be made pure 
in soul and body and have the forgiveness 
of all our sins, we bring our supplications 
before the Lord of all mercy: 


Kyrie eleison.\4 


A body in which vice has been put to 
death and a soul which lives by faith: 


Grant, O Lord, grant. 


Chaste fear and true charity: 


Grant, O Lord, grant. 
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A life lived in Thy grace and a de- 
parture in Thy favor: 
Grant, O Lord, grant. 


An angel of peace and the rest that re- 
mains for the saints: 
Grant, O Lord, grant. 


Ourselves and all that is ours, the origin 
and increase of which is from the Lord, 
which we have received at His hands, and 
which we keep under His watchful pro- 
tection, we commend to His mercy and to 
the disposition of His providence: 


O Lord, have mercy. 


ALLELUIA 


It happened during the second quarter 
St. Germanus of 
Auxerre and St. Lupus of Troyes were in 


of the fifth century. 
Britain, charged with the task of eradicat- 
ing the Pelagian heresy in the homeland 
The pagan Picts and 


Saxons chose this occasion to make war 


of its architect. 


upon the partly Christianized Britons, who 
put an army of their own — accompanied 
by the visiting prelates — into the field. 
At this point we let Constantius of Lyons, 
the official biographer of St. Germanus, tell 
the story. “It was the season of Lent, and 
the presence of the bishops made the 
sacred days still more sacred, so much so 
that the soldiers who received instruction 
in daily sermons flew eagerly to the 
waters of salvation. Meanwhile the enemy 


had learned of the practices and appear- 


14 Here the Latin adds: “For the repose of 
the souls of the faithful, especially of the holy 
priests of the Lord who have governed this 
Catholic church, we entreat the Lord of spirits 
and the Judge of all flesh (Pro refrigerio fidel- 
ium animarum, praecipue sanctorum Domini 
sacerdotum, qui huic ecclesiae praefuerunt cath- 
olicae, Dominum spirituum et universae carnis 
iudicem deprecamur): Kyrie eleison.” 


ance of the camp. They promised them- 
selves an easy victory over practically dis- 
armed troops. But their approach was 
discovered by the scouts, and when the 
Easter solemnities had been celebrated, the 
army — the greater part of it fresh from 
the font — began to take up their 
weapons and prepare for battle, and Ger- 
manus announced that he would be their 
general. In the direction from which the 
enemy was expected he saw a valley en- 
closed by steep mountains. Here he sta- 
tioned a new kind of army. As the savage 
host of the enemy came close, Germanus 
rapidly circulated an order that all should 
repeat in unison the call he would give 
as a battle cry. Then, while the enemy 
were still secure in the belief that their 
approach was unexpected, the bishops 
All as 
one man repeated it, and the shout they 


three times chanted the Alleluia. 


raised rang through the air and was re- 
peated many times in the confined space 
between the mountains. The enemy were 


15 The final response of the original is in 
Latin: Domine miserere. 
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panic stricken. They fled away in every 
direction, throwing away their weapons 
and thankful if they could save at least 
their skins. The bishops” — thus Con- 
stantius concludes his account of what 
later generations have come to call the 
Alleluia Victory — “were elated at the 
rout of the enemy without bloodshed and 
a victory gained by faith and not by 
force.” 16 

It was not only as a battle cry that the 
early church took upon its lips the word 
Alleluia. Sidonius Apollinaris, a contem- 
porary of Constantius, tells us that Chris- 
tian coxswains and sailors used Alleluia as 
the celeusma, the call that gave the rhythm 
to the oarsmen on the galleys,’? and in 
St. Jerome’s Palestine the Christian farmers 
reportedly chanted it as they guided their 
plows.1® But it was chiefly in worship 
that the church took it over from the 
synagog as the congregational response 
par excellence.’ 

Alleluia, we remind ourselves, appears 
more often in the Sacred Scriptures than 
our English versions indicate. This is true 
particularly of the Old Testament. In the 
last two books of the Psalter Alleluia 
occurs at the beginning of 11 psalms (106, 
111—113, 115—117, 135, 146—150) 


16 Condensed from Constantius of Lyons, 
“The Life of St.Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre,” 
chs. xvii—xviii, in F. R. Hoare, ed. The West- 
ern Fathers (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1954), pp. 300—301. 

17 Sidonius Apollinaris, Epistolae, Book II, 
Epistle 10 to Hesperius, in J.-P. Migne, Pa- 
trologia Latina, 58, 488. 

18 Epistola Paulae et Eustochii 46(17) ad 
Marcellam, in Migne, PL, 22, 491. 

19 For the use of Alleluia in the liturgy of 
the church see Jungmann, I, 519—545, and 
Fernand Cabrol, “Alleluia (acclamation litur- 
gique),” in Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, eds. 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de litur- 
gie, I (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1924), 1229—46. 
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and at the end of 13 (104—106, 113, 
115—117, 135, 146—150) as an addi- 
tional exhortation to sing praises to 
Israel’; God, but it is always translated 
“Praise ye the Lord” in our English Bibles. 

These psalms, we remember, were part 
of the morning synagog service, and in 
some parts of the early Christian church 
they were recited daily. Some of them 
were part of the Hallel, Ps. 113-118, the 
psalmody that was sung in Jewish family 
circles on the Passover and on the other 
great feasts; this is very probably the 
“hymn” that the Gospel reports our Lord 
and His disciples as having sung after the 
first Holy Communion (Matt. 26:30; Mark 
14:26). The large scale adoption of Alle- 
luia by the church is thus a deliberate 
borrowing of the very vowels and con- 
sonants that our Lord’s mouth had pro- 
nounced, and our retention of the ancient 
cry is, in the words of Caspar Calvér, the 
great Lutheran liturgiologist of 250 years 
ago, “an attestation of our respect for our 
mother the church, from whom we have 
our origin, and of our connection with her, 
as well as of the venerable gray hairs of 
our liturgy.” °° 

Yet, we must probably all confess, our 
Alleluias are frequently anything but spon- 
taneous. Indeed, we are often likely to be 
quite deaf to the message of Alleluia and 
to repeat the word only because the text 
of the hymn or the letter of the rubrics 
recommends or requires it. This state of 
affairs is really a pity, because Alleluia 


20 Caspar Calvor, Rétuale ecclesiasticum 
(Jena: Johannes Christoph Konig, 1705), II, 
581 (speaking of the Alleluia, Amen, and Ho- 
sanna from the Hebrew, the Kyrie from the 
Greek, the Gloria, Creed, prefaces, antiphons, 
hymns, and figural chant from the Latin): 
“Testamur iis venerationem matris Ecclesiae ex 
qua processimus Conjunctionemque cum ea, ut 
et Liturgiae nostrae venerandam canitiem.” 
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has a great deal to say to us, by its very 
form as well as by its use in Sacred Writ. 

It takes only the barest knowledge of 
Hebrew to identify the verb in 771?n 
as a piel imperative in the second person 
plural. It is the second person plural that 
is of primary importance here. Most of 
the psalms in which Alleluia occurs are 
couched in a properly objective plural 
number — we and you — throughout. 
But even those psalms that have verses 
with a subjective first person singular “I” in 
them (Ps. 116, for instance) retain the 
plural 772799. Thus Alleluia is a re- 
minder that worship can never be ex- 
clusively a matter of man in his loneliness 
reconciled to God in His holiness and 
praising his Maker and Redeemer in the 
individualistic solitude of a hermit. While 
corporate worship always demands and 
inescapably implies as the essence of wor- 
ship the interior individual response of 
faith in God’s promise, it demands no less 
that like-minded people join one another 
and encourage one another and build up 
one another in the common praise of God, 
who has redeemed them to be part of His 
family and who continues to save them in 
His family. 

Part of the manifestation of God’s sav- 
ing mercy in the Alleluia psalms is that 
He gathers the outcasts of Israel (Ps. 
147:2), that He gives the barren woman 
a house, making her the joyful mother 
of children (Ps. 113:9), and that He saves 
from among the nations a people to give 
thanks to His holy name and to glory in 
His praise (Ps. 106:47). It is precisely 
one of the Alleluia psalms that begins: 
“Alleluia! I will give thanks to the Lord 
with my whole heart, in the company of 
the upright, in the congregation.” (Ps. 
1741) 
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Again, Alleluia, as the sacred writers 
use it, appeals for faith in God’s faithful- 
ness, faith in the promises that He makes 
to us and in His power to keep His prom- 
ises, even when faith is challenged by 
apparently overwhelming, persuasive, and 
irrefutable ocular evidence to the contrary. 
It is instructive to read through the 
15 psalms that have Alleluia as a prefix 


or as a signature and to consider their ° 


praise of the manifold works of the Lord 
in His created universe (in Ps. 104, for 
example), of the unfailing mercies of the 
Deliverer of His people (as in Ps. 105), 
and of the holiness and abhorrence of sin 
that kindles His anger against apostate 
Israel, coupled with the responsive kind- 
ness with which He regards their distress 
when He hears their penitent cry, so that 
He remembers for their sake His covenant 
and relents according to His steadfast love 
(Ps. 106:40-46). These psalms laud the 
faithfulness and justice of the works of 
His hands and the trustworthiness of His 
precepts (Ps. 11:7). They hymn the con- 
fidence of the righteous person, who is not 
afraid of any evil tidings, whose heart is 
firm, trusting in the Lord (Ps. 112:7). 
They proclaim God's expressed determina- 
tion to vindicate His people and to have 
compassion on His servants (Ps. 135:14). 
In the midst of the conflict they call for 
the simultaneous presence of the high 
praises of God in His people’s throats and 
of two-edged swords in their hands. (Ps. 
149:6) 

This Old Testament complex of mo- 
tives is concentrated and focused in the 
single chapter of the Revelation of Saint 
John in which, within the compass of half 
a dozen verses (19:1-6), all four New 
Testament occurrences of Alleluia are 
found. Here, with what seems to be almost 
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gleeful vindictiveness, the denizens of high 
heaven exultantly celebrate the collapse 
of Babylon. 


But — and this is where faith comes 
in — at the moment in history in which 
the Seer saw the heavenly vision, Babylon 
had mot fallen. On the contrary, she still 
stood as the blatant and utterly self-con- 
fident symbol of a world and a culture in 
which political and economic power were 
totally allied and perfectly organized, in 
contempt of every moral and ethical prin- 
ciple, to defy God and to destroy His holy 
community. She was Babylon the Great! 
All nations had drunk of the wine of her 
impure passion. The kings of the earth 
had committed fornication with her. The 
merchants of the world had grown rich 
with the wealth of her wantonness. The 
bare catalog of the cargoes of this com- 
merce in ch. 18 evokes even in the English 
translation a picture of limitless luxury: 
“Gold, silver, jewels and pearls, fine linen, 
purple, silk and scarlet, scented wood, 
articles of ivory and costly wood, bronze, 
iron and marble, cinnamon, spices, incense, 
frankincense, wine, oil, fine flour and wheat, 
cattle and sheep, horses and chariots, and 
slaves, that is, human souls.” (Vv. 11-13) 


Her victory and that of her demonic as- 
sociates appeared to be complete. It 
seemed that she had spilled the blood of 
prophets and saints and of all whom she 
had slain upon the earth with total and 
utter impunity. But in that very instant 
God was preparing to avenge His own 
and to destroy Babylon’s wealth in a holo- 
caust the smoke of which the Seer pro- 
leptically beholds ascending for ever and 
ever. Still, in the world outside the mystic 
circle of his vision the triumph of God 
and the destruction of His foes was in that 
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moment something that only faith could 
see. 

Alleluia, however, is an invitation to 
precisely that kind of indomitable faith 
which endures as seeing Him that is in- 
visible. It is a faith that starts out from 
the great deed of God for us in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, as it is mediated to us 
through His Word and His sacraments in 
His church. It is faith in Christ’s incarna- 
tion for us men and for our salvation; 
faith in His Passion and crucifixion for us 
under Pontius Pilate; faith in His sacri- 
ficial death upon the altar of the cross, 
where He Himself the Holy Victim and 
He Himself the blameless Priest offered 
Himself through the eternal Spirit without 
blemish in a single offering for all time 
to secure an eternal redemption for us. 
It is faith in His rising to life again to 
restore to us everlasting life. It is a faith 
that doubts neither the promise of the 
final destruction of the works of the devil 
for which our Lord came into the world 
nor the power that can accomplish it. It is 
therefore a faith which can mingle with 
its very tears the exhortation with which 
the 106th Psalm begins: “Alleluia! Oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
for His steadfast love endures forever.” 


Thus Alleluia is a password for dark 
days no less than for bright ones. Whether 
our concerns are for ourselves or our loved 
ones in peril or pain, or whether they are 
for the church in her ceaseless conflicts, 
Alleluia is the right word. 


And Alleluia will also be the right word 
for every tomorrow, no matter what any 
tomorrow brings. For in the very moment 
that the cause of the church seemed to be 
most competely lost, the Theologian re- 
minds us, the mighty angel was poising 
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his millstone over the sea, and the voices 
of heaven’s huge and holy hosts were 
beginning to fill the empyrean with the 
lay that is like the sound of many waters 
and like the sound of many thunderpeals: 
“Alleluia! For the Lord, our God, the 
Almighty, reigns.” 

The marriage of the Lamb with His 
bride the church will take place. And then 
it will be made manifest that His bride, 
during and in spite of all the alarums and 
excursions, has been making herself ready. 
In the very midst of the universal moral 
collapse, it will still have been granted to 
her (and therefore to us) to be clothed — 
and we may well note the implications of 
God’s purposeful activity in the passive 
verbs “it was granted her” and “to be 
clothed” — with fine linen bright and 
pure, for the fine linen is the righteous 
deeds of the saints. 

“Alleluia enim” — Blessed Martin Lu- 
ther wrote in his Form of the Mass and 
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Communion for the Church at Wittenberg 
(1523) on behalf of a year-round histori- 
cal, commemorative use of Alleluia in the 
church’s liturgy — “vox perpetua est es- 
clesiae, sicut perpetua est memoria pas- 
sionis et victoriae eius (Alleluia is the 
church’s constant word because she con- 
stantly remembers Christ's suffering and 
victory.”*! Two hundred and fifty years 
before the Reformation William Durand 
the Elder had illuminated another aspect 
of Alleluia, its eschatological implication, 
when he declared that our repetition of 
Alleluia “points toward the unspeakable 
praising and rejoicing of our real Father- 
land.” 2" 

With Luther we do well to look back 
constantly to Golgotha and Easter with 
Alleluia on our lips, and with Durand 
we do well to point forward constantly 
to the coming Fatherland with Alleluia 
in our hearts. 


Praise the Lord! Alleluia! 


AMEN 


We can well remind ourselves at the 
very outset that Amen is a sober commit- 
ment and not the expression of a pious 
wish. Amen speaks in the confident indica- 
tive mode of faith, not in the yearning 
optative mode of desire. In its primary 
thrust, Amen is not too well translated by 
the Septuagint’s yévowto, “may it happen.” 
Aquila’s aemtotouévws,?? “certainly,” ren- 


21 W. A. 12, 210, 11—12. 

22 William (Guilhelmus) 
Rationale divinorum officiorum (Strasbourg: 
{Georg Husner} 1488), IV, 1, 20 (folio ixiii 
recto): IV, xx, 7, quoted in Jungmann, I, 530, 
n.59: “Per hoc vero quod alleluia cum neuma 
repetitur, laus et gaudlum ineffabile patrie 
significatur.” 


{Durand (us) }, 


23 Heinrich Schlier, art. Gunv, in Gerhard 
Kittel, ed. Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 


ders it better. So does the third gospel 
when it reproduces the Gunv that we find 
in parallel passages of the other synoptists 
with vai, “yes,”*4 or Gindds, “truly.” * 
So, for that matter does Blessed Martin 
Luther when in the Small Catechism he 
explains that “Amen” means that “I should 
be certain that these petitions please our 
Father in heaven and that He hears them, 
since He Himself has commanded us to 





1933), I, 340, 15—17. The difference between 
the Septuagint’s and Aquila’s rendering is noted 
already by St. Jerome, Commentarii in Epis- 
tolam ad Galatas, 1, 1 (Migne, Patrologia La- 
tina, 26, 341). 

24 St. Luke 11:51 (Matt. 23:36). 

25 Luke 9:27 (Mark 9:1); 12:44 (Matt. 
24:47); 21:3 (Mark 12:43). Cp. én’ danfgeias, 
4:25, with Guyv in v. 24. 
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pray in this way and has promised that He 
will hear us. Amen, Amen. That means: 
Yes, yes, it shall happen that way.” “6 

We need to remind ourselves further 
that Amen is not first and foremost some- 
thing that we append to owr prayer to give 
it additional validity, but that it is pri- 
marily an identification of my will with the 
expressed will of Somebody else. 

In the usage of Israel of old, if I am 
present when someone else is placed under 
an oath and I say Amen along with him, 
I bind myself to carry out his obligation 
under the pains and penalties of perjury 
if I fail to do so. If someone else pro- 
nounces a curse, and I say Amen to the 
curse, it becomes, for better or worse, my 
anathema. If someone else has pronounced 
a blessing, and I say Amen to it, those 
two syllables make it my blessing down 
to the last detail. When another per- 
son announces a plan and I say Amen to 
it, 1 am committing myself to unqualified 
support of its execution as if it were my 
own plan.*? 

Thus when David calls the priest Zadok 
and the prophet Nathan and the general 
Benaiah and orders the anointing and en- 
thronement of Solomon as his successor 
and Benaiah says Amen, we presently find 
Benaiah on his way to cause Solomon to 
ride the royal beast as a symbol of his suc- 
(1 Kings 1:32-38) 

When Nehemiah commands the Israelite 


cession. 


nobility and officialdom under oath to can- 
cel their usurious contracts and symbol- 
ically shakes out his lap and says, “So may 
God shake out every man from his house 


26 SC, “Our Father,” 21. 
Father,” 119—121. 

27 Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, 2d ed., (Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1956), I, 242. 


Cp. LC, “Our 
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and his labor who does not perform this 
promise,” the assembly of the people be- 
fore whom he accused the offenders lends 
the weight of their influence to this action 
by saying Amen and praising the Lord. 
(Neh. 5:7-13) 

When under the Mosaic Law a woman 
charged with infidelity by a jealous hus- 
band is put to the ordeal of the waters of 
bitterness, she is required to make the 
priest’s conditional curse upon her, if she 
is guilty of the charge, her own self-male- 
diction through saying Amen, Amen. 
(Num. 5:18-22) 

In Deut. 27 a great deal of the impact of 
the 12 solemn curses that the Levites are 
to pronounce after Israel has crossed the 
Jordan into the Land of Promise lies in the 
litany-like rubric after each that directs, 
“And all the people shall say Amen.” (Vv. 
15-26) 

Again, when Ezra on his temporary 
wooden pulpit in the square before Jeru- 
salem’s Water Gate opens the book of the 
Law of Moses and blesses the Lord, the 
great God, the audience makes his grateful 
benediction their own by crying Amen, 
Amen, as they lift up their hands and bow 
their heads and worship the Lord with 
their faces to the ground. (Neh. 8:5-6) 

In the same way the Amens at the end 
of each of the first four books of the Psalms 
are the worshipers’ assent to the prayers 
and the praises, the petitions and the 
thanksgivings, the blessings and the curses, 
contained in them. (Ps. 41:13; 72:19; 
89:52; 106:48) 

This continues to be the force of Amen 
in the worship of the synagog. Ultimately 
it was expected of every pious Jew that, 
whenever he heard anyone else praise God 
or pray to Him even outside a service, he 
would reverently make the prayer or praise 
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his own with his Amen. “Amen is confir- 
mation,” various rabbis of the Amoraean 
period are quoted as saying. “Amen is an 
oath, Amen is acceptance.” 78 

This was the attitude that primitive 
Christianity took with it out of the syna- 
gog. For this reason, when St. Paul dis- 
cusses ecstatic speaking in tongues in 
1 Cor. 14, he can say: “If you bless God in 
the spirit but not with the mind, that is, 
in ecstasy and in speech which the congre- 
gation does not understand, how can any- 
one who is in the situation of one not so 
endowed say the Amen to your thanksgiv- 
ing when he does not know what you are 
saying? For you may be giving thanks well 
enough, but the other man is not edified.” 
(Vv. 16-17) 

For the same reason the early Christian 
community took over the Amen with great 
enthusiasm, so much so that the Jewish 
community began to regard the too pro- 
fuse use of Amen —after every prayer — 
as a heretical, Christian practice.*® 

Amen from the very earliest times was 
the response by which the congregation 
made the Eucharistic prayer of the cele- 
brant its own. In giving us our earliest de- 
tailed descriptions of a postapostolic Eu- 
charist, in the second century, St. Justin the 
Martyr, himself a layman, twice makes 
a considerable point of the fact that the 
layfolk thus associate themselves with the 
action of the celebrant.*° 


28 Georg Rietschel, Lehrbuch der Liturgik, 
2d ed. by Paul Graff (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1951), I, 216, n. 16. 

29 John S. Clemens, “Amen,” in James Hast- 
ings, ed. A Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 
pels (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1921), 1, 31. 

30 St. Justin the Martyr, The First Apology, 
65.67 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 6, 428—429). 
Cp. the Amens and other ejaculations (“We 
believe that this is true,’ “We believe and con- 
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Two centuries later, in his Commen- 
taries on Galatians, St. Jerome describes the 
fervent Amen of a large congregation as 
resounding exactly like thunder out of 
heaven.*1 

Similar importance was attached to the 
confirmatory Amen with which the com- 
municant responded to the formulas of dis- 
tribution, “The body of Christ,” and “The 
blood of Christ.” 3” 


The apocryphal Acts of Philip, roughly 
contemporary with St. Jerome, in at least 
one recension cast an interesting sidelight 
on the significance of the Amen in the 
primitive church when they stress that the 
Amen is the peculiar privilege of the bap- 
tized members of the people of God and 
that this evidence of the congregation's 
exercise of its corporate priesthood is nec- 
essary to perfect the offering.*? In passing 





fess,” etc.) which the liturgy of the Abyssinian 
Jacobites directs the people to intercalate in the 
celebrant’s repetition of the words of institution 
and the subsequent invocation (Brightman, I, 
232—233). 

31 St. Jerome, Commentarii in Epistolam ad 
Galatas, Il, prooemium (Migne, PL, 26, 381): 
“ad  similitudinem coelestis tonitrui Amen 
reboat.” 


82 For example, St. Hippolytus of Rome, 
Traditio apostolica, in Joachim Beckmann, 
Quellen zur Geschichte des christlichen Got- 
tesdienstes (Giitersloh: Carl Bertelsmann, 1956), 
8; The Apostolic Constitutions, VIII, 13 (Migne, 
PG, 1, 1110); Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecclesias- 
tical History, V1, 43 (Migne, PG, 20, 628); 
Pseudo-St. Ambrose, De sacramentis, IV, v, 25 
(Migne, PL, 16, 463—464); St. Augustine, 
Sermo CCLXXII (Migne, PL, 38, 1247); Saint 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XXII 
(Mystagogic Catecheses, V), 21 (Migne, PG, 
33, 1125); the Syrian Jacobite and Abyssinian 
Jacobite liturgies, in Brightman, I, 104, 241. 

33 Acts of St. Philip, 143(37): dvanéupate 
eis tyoc tO dun, iva yévntar teAeia mQ00- 
mood. 147(41): éveteikato 8& 6 Bagtodo- 
patios... Bantitew tod motevovtas eis td 
Svoua TOD TATEdS xal TOD viod xal TOD cyiov 
mvevuatos, xal tva Agywouw dunv. (Richard 
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we can note that even in the darkest days 
of liturgical degeneration, toward the end 
of the Middle Ages, Radulph de Rivo, who 
died in 1403, requires all those present at 
a celebration of the Holy Eucharist to an- 
swer with Amen as a token of their confir- 
mation of what is being done.** 


Yet the Amen of the Christian com- 
munity is ultimately profounder and richer 
than the Amen of God's ancient people 
under the Law. The newness of the New 
Testament has played a role here too. For 
with Our Lord there came a new use of 
Amen. Close to 100 times in the New 
Testament the Christ, who forbade need- 
less swearing and who as God had no one 
by whom He could swear, prefaces a pro- 
nouncement with Amen to give it all the 
force and assurance that a formal invoca- 
tion of God as Witness might have im- 
parted. The King James Version trans- 
lates it “Verily, verily.” The Revised Stand- 
ard Version renders it “Truly, truly.” The 
New English Bible reproduces the phrase 
in a variety of ways. But they conceal 
from the reader the Amen that the Greek 
contains and the Latin Vulgate preserved. 
The synoptists invariably have a single 
Amen, the Fourth Gospel, even where it 
parallels the synoptics, as regularly has two. 


Adalbert Lipsius and Maximilian Bonnet, Acta 
Apostelorum apocrypha, 2d ed. {Hildesheim: 
Georg Olms, 1959}, II/2, 84, lines 6—7; 89, 
lines 3—5) 

34 Radulph de Rivo, De canonum observa- 
tione propria, 23, in Kunibert Mohlberg, 
Radulph de Rivo, der letzte Vertreter der 
altromischen Liturgie, II (Minster, 1911 to 
1915), 139, quoted by Jungmann, I, 299, n. 24. 
Radulph reiterates the 11th-century Mécrologus 
of Bernold von Schaffhausen (?), ii, 7 (Migne, 
PL, 151, 981): “Omnes autem astantes iuxta 
antiquam sanctorum patrum traditionem in 
signum confirmationis Amen subiungere debent, 
ut communem orationem, quam sacerdos pro 
omnibus Domino libavit, confirment.” 
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We need not agree on the reason for this 
variation. Blessed John Bengel, the Lu- 
theran abbot of Alpirsbach, suggests that 
the Fourth Gospel wants to stress that 
Christ speaks for His Father as well as for 
Himself, or that His word is true with ref- 
erence to both the speaker and to the be- 
lievers.°° We may find it simpler to be- 
lieve that St. John is doubling the particle 
for the sake of emphasis.3® The important 
thing is that it is Christ who is speaking 
and that He is God’s Amen to the world. 

Is. 65:16, if we follow the Masoretic 
vocalization, describes the Lord as the God 
of the Amen. Before man can answer, God 
must speak His Amen, His “verily,” His 
“truly.” 

God spoke His Amen in His revelation 
of Himself as “I am who I am” (Ex. 3:13). 
This was not, as the medieval philosophers 
thought, a metaphysical statement about 
the divine Essence, but an affirmation of 
God’s sovereignty, a declaration that He 
reserved His purposes to Himself, past the 
power of any rebellious creature, whether 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places or the rebellious sons of 
disobedient Adam upon earth, to alter or 
divert. These purposes of God find expres- 
sion in such modifiers as “merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger and abounding in 
steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping 
steadfast love for thousands and forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin,” as well 
as in the expression of His determination 
by no means to clear the guilty in their 
impenitence. (Ex. 34:6-7) 


35 John Albert Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testa- 
menti, ad St.John 1:52, 3d ed. (Tiibingen: 
Johannes Henricus Philippus Schrammius, 
1773), p. 381. 

36 See Ludwig Radermacher, Neutestament- 
liche Grammatik, 2d ed. (Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1925), p. 68, n. 1. 
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God spoke His Amen in His mighty 
acts in history, and He spoke it in the in- 
terpretation of those acts in the proclama- 
tion to which He called the prophets. But 
most of all He spoke His Amen in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who in the Apocalyptic 
message to the church in Laodicaea called 
Himself the Amen, the faithful and true 
Witness, the Principle of God's creation 
(Rev. 3:14). In Him both the wrath and 
the mercy of God find their fullest account. 
Because it pleased the Lord to bruise His 
Son and His Servant for human kind, be- 
cause God made Him who knew no sin to 
be sin for us, because God laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all, sin can never appear as 
anything but frighteningly serious to us, 
and the curse on sin that wreaked itself on 
Christ calls for our concurring Amen. And 
because God in Christ was reconciling our 
whole world to Himself, not counting our 
trespasses against us because our Lord be- 
came obedient to death for us, even death 
on a cross, and because God has highly 
exalted Him and given Christ a name that 
is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth, the fact 
of our redemption cannot be gainsaid even 
by our disbelief. The very voice of the 
Gospel commands and empowers our con- 
firmatory Amen to the sentence of His 
gracious forgiveness. 

Amen is linked for us in two directions. 

By etymology it is linked to faith, Amen 
is from the same root that in the Aiph'sl 
means “to believe in, to trust in,” in almost 
50 passages of the Old Testament. In the 
noun ‘38, thought of as a “consistent, 
loyal, unalterable, and uncompromising 
tenacity in holding to God and to His 
promises in His Word,” the root provides 
St. Paul with decisive Old Testament docu- 
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mentation for the doctrine of forgiveness 
through faith. (Hab. 2:4; Rom. 1:17) 

In the other direction the New Testa- 
ment links Amen to the truth of God. Not 
only does Christ explain His self-designa- 
tion Amen with the apposition, “the faith- 
ful and true Witness” (Rev.3:14), but 
St. Paul appeals to the same identification 
of Amen with “Truth” when in a luminous 
passage in 2Cor.1 he pleads: “As surely 
as God is faithful, our word to you has not 
been yes and no. For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, whom we preached among you, was 
not yes and no; but in Him it is always 
yes. For all the promises of God find their 
yes in Him. That is why we utter the 
Amen through Him to the glory of God.” 
(Vv. 18-20) 

In his first vision of the vast white host 
of the redeemed, a great multitude which 
no man could number, from every nation, 
from all tribes and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes with palm 
branches in their hands, St. John the The- 
ologian heard them cry out with a loud 
voice, “Salvation belongs to our God, who 
sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb!” 
And at that, he tells us, all the angels in 
high heaven stood around the throne and 
round the elders and the four living crea- 
tures, and they fell on their faces before the 
throne and worshiped God, saying “Amen! 
Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanks- 
giving and honor and power and might be 
to our God forever and ever. Amen.” 
(Rev. 7:9-12) 

Ultimately it is that same cry, “Salvation 
belongs to our God, who sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb!” to which God 
summons us in faith to say our Amen. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Historical Background of 


“A Brief Statement’ 


Brief Statement of the Doctrinal Post- 

tion of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 
adopted in 1932, is a product of the Mid- 
dle Period in the history of that church. 
It reflects the theological concerns of that 
church body at that time and is condi- 
tioned by the relationships between the 
Missouri Synod and other Lutheran bodies 
during that period. Only to a lesser degree 
does it deal with general contemporary the- 
ological issues. Sociological and ecclesi- 
ological movements were not major factors 
which governed its formulation and adop- 
tion. However, without some understand- 
ing of the sociological, ecclesiological as 
well as the ecclesiastical and theological 
factors of this Middle Period of Missouri's 
History, A Brief Statement seems incom- 
plete, unbalanced, warped. 


What were the forces from within and 
from the outside which impinged on the 
Missouri Synod during this time? What 
was the Missourian reaction to them? Par- 
ticularly, what were the developments 
within Lutheranism, and how did they in- 
fluence Missouri? What factors in the in- 
ternal history of the Missouri Synod ought 
to be considered to understand the histor- 
ical background of A Brief Statement? 


I 
THE MIDDLE PERIOD 
The “Middle Period in the History of 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod” 
is the designation we have given to the 


By CARL S. MEYER 


years 1887 to 1932, dividing the history 
of the Synod into three periods, 1847 to 
1887, 1887 to 1932, 1932 to the present. 
It is this writer's opinion that the Missouri 
Synod is approaching the end of the third 
epoch and that her history can best be un- 
derstood and evaluated by seeing her 115 
years divided into three eras, each approx- 
imately the span of a generation. The year 
1887, according to this periodization, 
would be the terminus a quo of the Mid- 
dle Period; the year 1932, the terminus ad 
quem. 

The year 1887, then, saw the end of one 
epoch in the history of the Missouri Synod 
and the beginning of another. Forty years 
had elapsed since its organization in Chi- 
cago, with the election of C. F. W. Walther 
as President.! Now this leader had passed 
on to his reward, his death occurring while 
the 20th convention of the Synod was in 
session.~ 

In his presidential address to this trien- 
nial convention of Synod Schwan recog- 
nized: “Approximately with this year’s 
meeting we are beginning a new period in 
the history of our Synod.” 


1 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1847, p. 16. [Full 
bibliographical information of official records is 
not given in this essay. All such records cited 
are in the Concordia Historical Institute.} 

2 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, pp.3f.; 
Der Lutheraner, XLII] (May 15, 1887), 76 ff. 

On Jan. 16, 1887, Walther’s golden jubilee 
as pastor was observed. Der Lutheraner, XLIII 
(Feb. 1, 1887), 17. 

3 H.C. Schwan, “Synodalrede,” Proceedings, 
Mo. Synod, 1887, p. 18. 
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This convention resolved, in agreement 
with the recommendation of the Electoral 
College, that Francis Pieper be the succes- 
sor of the departed C. F. W. Walther, that 
he be offered the presidency of the Sem- 
inary, and that G. Stoeckhardt be elected 
as professor at Concordia Seminary.* Sub- 
sequently in the same year A. L. Graebner 
was elected to the St. Louis faculty.® 

This change in personnel at the theolog- 
ical seminary, involving the theological 
leadership of the Synod, is not the only 
factor, however, which points to a transi- 
tion from one period to another. 

In the year 1887 the Progymnasium at 
Milwaukee was taken over by the Synod,® 
the first educational institution of higher 
education added to its system since 1857, 
when the Lehrer-Seminar was made a syn- 
odical institution and transferred from Mil- 
waukee to Fort Wayne.’ 

In 1887 the resolution was passed to 
authorize the Foreign Mission Board to in- 
augurate a foreign mission, perhaps on the 
island of Ceylon,® although it was not until 
1894 that Theodor Naether and Franz 
Mohn were commissioned for service in 


F{rancis} P{ieper} in ‘Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Webhre, XXXIII 
(June 1887), 176. In italics in this report. 

Similarly in 1901 Theo. Buenger, “Etliche 
Ziige aus der Geschichte der Missouri-Synode,” 
Proceedings, Mo. Synod, Iowa District, 1901, 
p. 90, wrote: “Mit dem Tode des seligen Dr. 
Walther am 7. Mai 1887 ist der erste Abschnitt 
der Geschichte unserer Synode zum Abschluss 
gekommen.” 

4 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, p. 30. 

5 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1890, p. 30. 

6 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, pp. 42, 43. 

7 Carl S. Meyer, “Teacher Training in the 
Missouri Synod to 1864,” Concordia Historical 
Institute Quarterly, XXX (Fall 1957), 97 to 
110; ibid., XXX (Winter 1957), 157—166. 

8 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, p. 66. 


India.® In 1887, too, two new Districts 
were created, the Kansas District and the 
California-Oregon District,)° nothing new 
in practice but symbolic of the continued 
growth of the Synod. 

By 1887 the Missouri Synod had reached 
its measure of growth in relationship to 
the total population of the country, for 
there would be no increase percentagewise 
between 1887 and 1932 when compared 
with the over-all growth of the country.” 

By 1887 the Gnadenwahlstreit had sim- 
mered down, although echoes of this con- 
troversy reverberated, for instance, on the 
pages of Lehre und Wehre long after that 
date.!* 

The membership of the Synodical Con- 
ference in 1887 consisted of the synods of 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin.!* By 





9 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1896, p. 79. 

10 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, p. 81. 

11 Infra, p. 408. 

2 F{rancis} Pf{ieper}], ‘ “Widerstehliche’ 
und unwiderstehliche Gnade,” Lehre und 
Wehre, XXXIII (April and May 1887), 117 
to 125; ibid., XX XIII (June 1887), 160—167. 

F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Zum Thatsachenbestand 
des letzten Lehrstreits,” ibid., XX XIII (Septem- 
ber 1887), 251—254. 

F{rancis} P{ieper}], ‘Das lutherische und das 
Ohio’sche Geheimnisz in der Lehre von der 
Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl,” ibid., XXXIV 
(February 1888), 33—42. 

F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Ist es wirklich luthe- 
rische Lehre, dasz des Menschen Bekehrung und 
Seligkeit nicht allein von Gottes Gnade, sondern 
in gewisser Hinsicht auch von dem Verhalten 
des Menschen abhiangig sei?” ibid., XXXVII 
(October 1891), 289—294; ibid., XXXVII 
(November 1891), 321—328; ibid., XXXVII 
(December 1891), 361—365; ibid., X XXVIII 
(March 1892), 65—70; ibid., XXXVIII (April 
1892), 104—106; ibid., XX XVIII (May 1892), 
129—132. 

This list could be amplified by listing articles 
from subsequent years. 

13 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1888, 
pp. 3, 4. 
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1932 two small synods had been added, 
and the Minnesota Synod had merged with 
the Wisconsin Synod," yet there had been 
no radical transformation in the character 
of that federation during the 45 years. 
These are factors that point to the year 
1887 as the beginning of an epoch in the 
history of the Missouri Synod, an epoch 
which ended in the year 1932. This is said 
in the realization that the periodization of 
history is hazardous. It might be urged, 
for instance, that the dares 1893 and 1935 
or 1887 and 1935 would be better termini. 
The year 1932 saw not only the adop- 
tion of A Brief Statement, it also marked 
the second time that the Proceedings of the 
Missouri Synod were published in contra- 
distinction to the Verhandlungen.!® The 
change in title already in 1929 is indicative 
that by and large the language transition 
had been almost completed, a transition in 
process since 1911. The organization of 
the English Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence of Missouri had taken place already 
in 1872; 1" in 1887 the Missouri Synod de- 
clined the petition of a number of English 
Lutheran congregations to form a separate 
English Mission of the Missouri Synod; *8 
in 1888 the Constitution of the General 
English Evangelical Lutheran Conference 
of Missouri and Other States was 
adopted;1® in 1911 the English Synod 


14 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1932, 
pp. 3, 4. 

15 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, p. 154. 

16 The 1930 reports of the Synodical Con- 
ference were published as Verhandlungen; the 
1932, as Proceedings. 

17 [C. F. W.] Walther], “Eine freie Con- 
ferenz englischer und deutscher Lutheraner in 
Missouri,” Der Lutheraner, XXVIII (Sept. 1, 
1872), 180—183. 

18 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, p. 69. 

19 The conference became a synod in 1891. 


became the English District of the Mis- 
souri Synod.” These organizational aspects 
do not describe the language transition; 
they merely illustrate a few specific de- 
velopments. The publication of A Brief 
Statement in a bilingual edition is another 
illustration of the language transition. 


In 1897 Pieper, commenting on the 
future of the Missouri Synod after its first 
50 years, acknowledged the necessity of 
working in the English language. Three 
fourths of the candidates were prepared, 
he said, to work in the English language, 
if necessary. Among the 180 students at 
St.Louis preparing for the ministry only 
26 were foreign-born. The internal growth 
ot the Synod pointed to the need of con- 
tinued German as Kiéirchensprache; the 
main task of the Missouri Synod for the 
next decades would be in German, even 
though immigration had virtually ceased.”? 
In 1929 he spoke of the need of a zwe#- 
sprachiges Ministerium, a topic which had 
occupied the convention of the Synod.”* 
Not the perpetuation of German culture 
but the propagation of the Lutheran herit- 
age was the task of the church, whether in 
German or in English.?8 


The “English” question was trouble- 
some. If a minority in a congregation did 
not understand English, a majority did not 
have the right to deprive them of German 
services. English missions were needed. 


20 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1911, pp. 31 to 
40; Reports and Memorials, 1911, pp. 98—100. 

21 F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, XLIII (May 
1897), 156, 157. 

22 F[rancis} P{ieper}, “Unsere diesjahrige 
Delegatensynode in River Forest,” ibid., LXXV 
(December 1929), 355, 358. 


23 Ffrancis} Pf{ieper], “Vorwort,” 
XXXVII (January 1891), 4, 5. 


ibid., 
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“Wenn ich nur meine deutsche Kirche 
behalte, dann will ich gerne Opfer fiir 
die englischen Glaubensbriider bringen.” ** 
Similar sentiments were voiced throughout 
Synod, although there were many congre- 
gations in which the language question 
caused much bitterness and hard feelings. 
The transition had been made or was well 
advanced in all except isolated culture 
islands by 1932. 


In 1932 recognition was taken of the 
labors of the late F. Pieper, F. Bente, and 
George Mezger.*® Another generation had 
passed; another epoch in the history of 
the Missouri Synod had come to a close. 
F. Pfotenhauer served one more term as 
President of the church body; in 1935 he 
became “Honorary President.”*® But L. 
Fuerbringer remained active for almost 
another decade, a fact that protests against 
little historians making too pat periodiza- 
tions of history.** 

The convention of 1932 was the “de- 
pression Synod.” “Es mangelt an Geld” 
was the recurrent song of the convention 
and “the present economic conditions” 
was the reason given for declining requests 
for new buildings, professorships, curtail- 
ing mission work, both at home and 
abroad, and so on.7® 


In 1932 the required vicarage for theo- 
logical students at St.Louis was inaugu- 





24 C. Z. {Carl Zorn], “Zur Sprachenfrage,” 
Der Lutheraner, LXIX (May 10, 1892), 78, 79. 

25 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, p.244; 
cf. p.31 and pp. 28 f. 

26 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1935, pp. 212, 
213. 

27 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, p. 29. 

28 See, e.g., Proceedings, 1932, pp. 34, 49, 
55, 59, 61, 115, et al. “Under prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions” and “under present condi- 
tions” were other phrases used. 
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rated,?® as was the summer school for Lu- 
theran teachers at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in River Forest;*° the old Kaffee- 
muehle in Springfield had been torn 
down; *! and less than 4 per cent of Synod’s 
pastors still preached against dancing as 
a sinful amusement.*” The first report of 
the Survey Committee — forerunner of the 
Board for Higher Education — was acted 
on in this year.3* The first report of the 
Board of Christian Education (established 
in 1929), too, came to the 1932 conven- 
tion.** The office of District School Super- 
intendent was sanctioned.*> None of these 
events is large enough in itself to mark an 
end of an epoch. Taken together they are 
indicative that one period of the Missouri 
Synod was giving way to another. 

Brief reference must be made to the fact 
that during this period the Missouri Synod 
experienced the first trend toward a cen- 
tralization of ecclesiological function. In 
1908 the Allgemeine Aufsichtsbehérde, 
consisting of three men, was authorized.** 
Three years later the President was made 
a full-time official of the Synod.*7 In 1917 
the new constitution authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Directors.8 Then 

29 Ibid., p. 32. 

30 Jbid., p. 101. 

31 Ibid., p.32. Kaffeemuehle was the affec- 
tionate name bestowed by students of Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, Ill., on one of its original 
buildings. 

32 Ibid., p. 106. 

83 Ibid., pp. 80—85. 

34 Ibid., pp. 85—100. 

35 Ibid., pp. 158—160. 

36 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 
to 63. 

37 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1911, pp. 133, 
134, 192. 

38 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, pp. 84 to 
92 (English ed., pp. 43—52). 


1908, pp. 61 
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in 1932 came a realignment of boards and 
committees, a consolidation and strength- 
ening of the structure.*® The trend must 
be noted, at least, in this sketch of trends 
and movements within the Missouri Synod 
during the Middle Period. 


Enough has been said to justify or ra- 
tionalize the dates 1887 and 1932 as the 
termini of the Middle Period of the history 
of the Missouri Synod. In doing that, we 
have pointed or alluded to some of the 
movements and trends during that period, 
such as the language transition. The Ger- 
man character of the first period carried 
over to the Middle Period. Some of the 
immigrants who came in the 1880s and 
1890s were fiercely patriotic, imbued with 
the spirit that engendered the formation of 
the first Reich. They brought with them 
a high regard for Deutschtum and thereby 
created problems for the churches.*° 


However, during this Middle Period of 
Missouri’s history the Missouri Synod was 
transformed from an immigrant church to 
a native-born church. The maximum num- 
ber of persons living in the United States 
who had been born in Germany was 
reached in 1890.4! By 1910, 20 years later, 
the maximum for those of German parent- 
age was reached.** Thus about 1887, or 
better between 1850 and 1914, the Vél- 


39 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, pp. 98 f., 
110 f., 160. 


40 See Carl S. Meyer, “Lutheran Immigrant 
Churches Face the Problems of the Frontier,” 
Church History, XXIX (December 1960), 
452—455. 

41 E. P. Hutchison, Immigrants and Their 
Children, 1850—1950 (for the Social Science 
Research Council in co-operation with the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956), p. 4. 


42 Ibid, p. 6. 


kerwanderung of the 19th century ** be- 
came a major factor in the history of the 
Missouri Synod. 


Immigration from Germany in 1839, 
the year the Saxons reached Perry County, 
Mo., had been only 21,028. A record num- 
ber of immigrants from Germany was 
reached in 1854, seven years after the or- 
ganization of the Missouri Synod and the 
year in which the young Synod found it 
necessary for organizational purposes to 
subdivide into four Districts.*4 In that 
year, 1854, 215,009 German immigrants 
set foot on American soil, a yearly total 
not reached again until 1882, with 250,630 
immigrants. Ten years later, in 1892, there 
were 119,168 German immigrants, another 
high point. Between 1887 and 1932 there 
were only four years in which German im- 
migrants exceeded 100,000 a year, and 
these were between 1887 and 1892 (in- 
clusive). A low point was reached in 1898 
with only 17,111 German immigrants. Be- 
tween 1887 and 1914 (inclusive) an aver- 
age (mean) of about 48,270 German im- 
migrants a year entered this country.*® 
These were by no means all Lutherans, but 
there were Lutherans among them in large 
enough numbers to affect the Missouri 
Synod also. About 1890 the character of 


43 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1874, p. 63; the 
phrase was used in the report of the Commission 
for Emigrant Missions in New York. In this 
report the question was asked: “Was ware 
insonderheit unsre theure lutherische Kirche in 
diesem Lande ohne die Einwanderung?” 


44 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1854, pp. 17, 
19 f. 

45 Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957, prepared by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census with the co-operation of 
the Social Science Research Council (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960), C-94, pp. 56, 57. 
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the immigration changed; this change had 
a partial effect on the Missouri Synod. 


Table I makes it evident that the Mis- 
souri Synod membership fell slightly be- 
hind the increase in the population of the 
country as a whole in the Middle Period.*® 


Table I 
Mo. Syn. 
membership 
per cent 
Population Membership of USA 
Year of the USA of Mo. Syn. population 
1890 _. 62,947,714 531,357 .0084 
1900 - 75,994,575 728,240 .00963 
1910 _ 91,972,266 878,654 .00955 
1920 _. 105,710,620 1,009,982 .00955 
1930 122,775,046 1,163,666 .00946 
It is true, but nevertheless, it can be 


very deceptive to say that between 1890 
and 1926 the membership of the Missouri 
Synod increased 133.24 per cent, and that 
its yearly increase was 3.7 per cent in this 
period.** In this same period the popula- 
tion of the country as a whole increased 
by 185 per cent.48 Moreover, 22 per cent 
of the population of the country was 
churched in 1890; of this number the Mis- 
souri Synod made up 3.8 per cent. But in 
1930, 43 per cent of the population of the 
country was churched; the Missouri Synod 





46 The figures for the U.S.A. were taken 
from Edwin O. Goldfield, ed. Statistical Ab- 
stracts of the United States, 1960 (81st ed.; 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960), table 1, p. 5. 

The figures for the Missouri Synod are from 
Erwin L. Lueker, ed. Lutheran Cyclopedia (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954), 
p. 629. 

47 The data are from O. M. Norlie and G. L. 
Kieffer, eds. The Lutheran World Almanac and 
Encyclopedia, 1931—1933 (New York: . Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, 1932), p. 393. 

48 Historical Statistics, A-2, p. 7. The 
estimated population on July 1, 1890, was 
63,056,000; on July 1, 1926, 117,399,000. 
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made up only 2.2 per cent of this number. 
In the increase of population the Missouri 
Synod was barely holding its own, if that; 
it was not increasing as rapidly as was the 
over-all church membership of the country. 

lt was not that the immigration was dis- 
regarded by the Missouri Synod. Far from 
that. Already in 1869 Stephanus Keyl had 
become Emigranten Missionar, a position 
he held almost up to his end on Dec. 15, 
1905.49 In 1890 there were immigrant 
agents in New York and Baltimore as well 
as in Hamburg and Bremen in Germany.*? 
In 14 years the Iowa District, by way of 
illustration, had increased from 19,072 in 
1886 to 35,426 in 1900, an 83 per cent in- 
crease.°! The constant need for Reisepre- 
diger remained with the Synod. In 1880 
F. Pfotenhauer, later to serve the Synod 
as President (1911—1935 ), accepted a call 
as candidate. In 1884 his parish consisted 
of five congregations and five preaching 
places.** Pleas were made in the church 
periodicals, in synodical conventions, and 
in the conventions of the Districts for 
young men to serve in the fields almost in- 
variably described as “white unto _har- 
vest.” 53 F, Pfotenhauer wrote of this ex- 
pansion in the Northwest: 


49 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1908, p. 84. 

50 Amerikanischer Kalender fiir deutsche Lu- 
theraner auf das Jahr 1890 (St. Louis: Luthe- 
rischer Concordia-Verlag, 1890), pp. 28 f. 

51 Theo. Buenger, “Etliche Ziige aus der 
Geschichte der Missouri-Synode,” Proceedings, 
Mo. Synod, Iowa District, 1901, p. 90. 

52 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1884, p.48. Of 
14 men serving in Dakota in 1884, only one 
served as few as three congregations. 

53 F, Pf{otenhauer], “Vortrag iiber Innere 
Mission,” Lehre und Wehre, LI (August 1905), 
353—358; A. G[{raebner], “Unsere ‘Innere Mis- 
sion,” Der Lutheraner, L (Jan. 30, 1894), 22, 
23; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1902, pp. 65—74; 
et al. 
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The growth of our Synod in the North- 
west now [1880] assumed unlooked for 
dimensions. By the providence of God 
several factors worked together to bring 
about this growth. The newly organized 
{Minnesota and Dakota} District carried 
on its mission work in a systematic way. 
At its conventions a detailed report was 
given of the work done, and this was fol- 
lowed by thorough deliberations. The 
Board of Missions was earnestly devoted 
to this worthy cause and provided the 
missionaries with the necessary means of 
support, though these could be supplied 
only moderately. The conferences of the 
District tried to find ways and means for 
opening up new territories.... The num- 
ber of graduates from our seminaries that 
entered the work of this mission District 
increased from year to year. These young 
men took hold of the work filled with 
enthusiasm and energy. They traversed the 
prairies in all directions and extended 
the work done by the first pioneers.54 


But the demands for men constantly ex- 
ceeded the supply. In 1890 there were 105 
calls for 68 candidates (40 from St. Louis 
and 28 from Springfield) 5° In 1909 there 
were only 96 men available (61 from Saint 
Louis, 35 from Springfield) for 180 calls.°¢ 
In 1914 there were 122 calls for 116 candi- 
dates (93 from St. Louis and 23 from 
Springfield) .57 The vast demands of the 
Innere Mission — home missions — har- 
assed the officials and boards and faculties 


54 F, Pfotenhauer, “The Opening Up of the 
Great Northwest,” Ebenezer: Reviews of the 
Work of the Missouri Synod During Three 
Quarters of a Century, ed. W. H. T. Dau 
(Augmented ed.; St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1922), p. 338. 

55 Der Lutheraner, XLVI (July 29, 1890), 
129. 

56 Ibid., LXV (June 1, 1909), 167. 


57 Ibid., LXX (May 26, 1914), 174. 
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of the seminaries. By the end of the period, 
however, Reiseprediger had in general 
given way to missionaries who were sta- 
tioned in urban areas.*® 


This means that by 1932 there was 
a notable trend toward urbanization also 
within the Missouri Synod. In 1932 out of 
3,512 congregations, 376 Missouri Synod 
churches were located in 20 of the largest 
cities within the U.S.A.°® The statistics 
are not exact enough to determine how 
many of the 1,424 congregations in 1887 
were in cities. Among German immigrants 
in general, it may be noted, there was 
a readiness to settle on homesteads in the 
earlier years; in the later period Germans 
tended toward nonrural occupations.® 
These trends had important bearings on 
the Missouri Synod in the composition of 
her congregations. That Missouri Synod 
congregations in another generation have 
varied sociological backgrounds needs no 
documentation. The shift was evident al- 
ready in 1932. 


In 1932 the third generation within the 
Missouri Synod was coming to the fore. 
Marcus Lee Hansen had formulated what 
he calls “the principle of third generation 
interest.” He says: “The theory is derived 
from the almost universal phenomenon 
that what the son wishes to forget, the 


58 See, e.g., Our Home Mission, IX (Sep- 
tember 1933), 11. Thirty men served 105 
places. 

59 Statistical Yearbook, 1932, p.142. Cf. 
also the parochial reports. The count was made 
by me. 

By 1926 the Missouri Synod was 54.6 per 
cent urban. A report from the U.S. Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926, in Theological Monthly, 
IX (May 1929), 142. 

60 Hutchison, Immégrants and Their Chil 
dren, 1850—1950, pp. 107—111. 
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grandson wishes to remember.” ®' The sec- 
ond generation of Missourians did not 
wish to forget their theology, whatever de- 
fections there may have been. However, 
by the early 1930s there was another gen- 
eration which numbered many who wanted 
to maintain the theology of the founding 
fathers. Since the stream of immigration 
1900, 


third-generation immigrants 
g g 


until after there were 
second- and 
simultaneously within the Synod, a factor 
which may account for some of the ten- 
sions of the 1930s within this church body. 
The phenomenon, at any rate, deserves 
a much fuller investigation than that pre- 
sented here. 

The closing of the frontier in 1890, 
too,°* must be taken into consideration in 
giving a detailed analysis of the history of 
the Missouri Synod. What this meant for 
the Middle Period of her history is difficult 
to evaluate. The influence of the frontier, 


however, must not be overlooked.®* 


The declining importance of immigra- 
tion after 1892 or so can be seen in the 
reports of the Immigrant Commission. 


61 M. L. Hansen, The Problem of the Third 
Generation Immigrant (Augustana Historical 
Society Publications; Rock Island, Ill: Augus- 
tana Historical Society, 1938), p.9. 


62 Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in 
American History (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1920), developed the frontier thesis in 
a paper to the American Historical Association 
in 1893. 

63 The frontier thesis has been applied to 
the churches in America by Peter G. Mode, 
Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for 
American Church History (Menasha, Wis.: 
Banta Publishing Co., 1921), and especially by 
William Warren Sweet, Religion in the De- 
velopment of American Culture, 1765—1840 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), 
and The Story of Religion in America (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939). 


By 1911 this committee reported: “Zwar 
ist die deutsche Einwanderung, namentlich 
aus Deutschland, gegen friiher sehr zuriick- 
gegangen ...”°* By 1917 the report read: 
“Das Pilgerhaus ist verkauft.” °° It marked, 
in a sense, the end of an epoch. 

This period, it must be remembered, had 
begun in 1839 and was not quite at an end 
in 1917. Other immigrants were to come 
in the 1920s and again in the late 1940s 
and in the 1950s. Immigration had played 
an important part in the development of 
the Missouri Synod. During the Middle 
Period it had absorbed most of the mission 
efforts of the Synod. By 1932 the transi- 
tion to a large extent had been made. 
World War I cut off immigration, and re- 
strictions after the war curtailed it greatly. 
In 1932 these restrictions on immigration 
by the United States Government in part 
prompted a move to discontinue the Immi- 
grant Mission entirely; the Synod, how- 
ever, transferred this mission in New York 
City to the Atlantic District.®® 

The consolidation of various mission 
boards and missions, too, was determined 
in 1932, and the office of Secretary of Mis- 
sions was created. Foreign language mis- 
sions were transferred to the Districts in 
which the work was being done.*? 

Mission work among the Indians be- 
longs to the heritage of the Missouri Synod, 
going back to the Loehe colonists in the 
Saginaw (Michigan) Valley. The last re- 
port of the Board for Indian Missions to 
the Synod was made in 1932; this board 
was eliminated, and the work of this board 
54 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1911, p. 88. 

65 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, p. 56. 


€6 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, pp. 148 
to 150. 


67 Ibid. pp. 110, 111. 
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was transferred to the Districts “having 
Indian communities in their midst,” with 
the encouragement “to give them their 
fostering care.” ®8 Moves of this kind, with 
their broader implications, show that the 
end of an epoch had been reached. 


The growth and development of the 
Missouri Synod during the Middle Period 
is reflected in the expansion of its school 
system for training professional workers 
in the church. Here the period from 1887 
to 1926 is marked off clearly. 


In 1887 four institutions for profes- 
sional training were under the control of 
the Missouri Synod: Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis; Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill; Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Addison, Ill.; and Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.® In 1887 the Concordia- 
Progymnasium in Milwaukee was added to 
the synodical schools.”° In 1894 the second 
teacher-training institution was opened 
under synodical auspices in Seward, Nebr.” 
By resolution of Synod a Progymnasium 
was also begun in 1893 in the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area.*” In 1896 the Progym- 
nasium at Concordia, Mo., was accepted by 
the Missouri Synod as a synodical school; “* 
so, too, the school at Nepheran, N. Y.*4 
A resolution of Synod directed Districts to 
found new schools only after permission 





68 Ibid., p. 139; see pp. 135—139, 111. 

69 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1887, pp. 27, 41. 
7 Ibid., pp. 42, 43. 

1 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1896, pp. 56 
to 59. 

72 Tbid., pp. 65—69. 

73 Ibid., pp. 69—72. 

74 Ibid., pp. 72, 73. 

The actual dates of organization of the 
schools are: Bronxville, 1881; Milwaukee, 1881; 
Concordia, Mo., 1883; Winfield, 1893; Seward, 
1894, 


a 
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had been granted by the Synod.” In 1905 
authorization was given for establishing 
a school in California.** In 1908 St. John’s 
College in Winfield, Kans., was finally ac- 
cepted as a gift from the English Missouri 
Synod.7? 


The general trend in the first decade of 
the 20th century was for District owner- 
ship of schools, with subsidy from the 
Synod. Concordia College in New Or- 
leans, La., was founded by a College Asso- 
ciation in 1904, which received a synodical 
subsidy, beginning in 1905,’8 but was 
taken over by the Southern District in 
1906, with continued subsidy from the 
Synod.7® In 1917 the institution was closed 
because of decreased enrollment.®° In the 
meanwhile the California school continued 
under District auspices until it was taken 
over by Synod in 1923.8! In that same year 
the institution at Portland, Oreg., was 
taken over.®* It had been under District 
auspices since 1905; since 1911 it had re- 
ceived subsidy from the Synod.8* In that 
year, too, Concordia College of Conover, 
N C., became the property of the Missouri 
Synod.8* Not until 1920 was the school 
in Porto Alegre, Brazil, subsidized by 
Synod since 1908 as an institution of the 

75 Ibid., p. 74. 


76 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1905, pp. 54 to 
56; the school was opened in 1906. 


77 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1908, pp. 60, 61. 
78 Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 


79 Ibid., pp. 53, 54; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 
1911, pp. 75, 76; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1914, 
pp. 62, 63. 


80 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, pp. 40, 41. 
81 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1923, pp. 71, 72. 
82 Ibid., pp. 73—75. 


83 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 
to 82. 


84 Ibid., p. 34. 


1911, pp.79 
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Brazilian District,®° taken over by the 
Synod.*¢ 

In 1920 Synod resolved to build a school 
in Western Canada, to be opened in Sep- 
tember 1921 with a Sexta class.“ Then in 
1923 a Gymnasium was voted for Texas 
by Synod.88 The Teachers College was 
moved to River Forest in 1913.59 With 
the relocation and new housing of Con- 
cordia Seminary in Clayton, Mo., in 1926,%° 
one epoch in ministerial education of the 
Missouri Synod came to an end. Missouri 
had expanded her system of professional 
training schools during the Middle Period, 
a system which helped her maintain her 
stability. 

During this epoch attempts were made 
within the Missouri Synod to supply sec- 
ondary education for its laity. Walther 
College, the successor of the Buergerschule 
in St. Louis, flourished from 1888 to 1917. 
Its pioneering character is of significance 
in che educational history of the Missouri 
Synod.*! The high schools in Milwaukee 
(1903) ,°* Chicago (1909),®* and Fort 


85 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1908, p. 78. 


86 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1920, pp. 74 
to 78. 

87 Ibid., pp. 78—80. 

88 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1923, pp. 84 


to 85. 

89 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1914, p. 28. 

90 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1926, pp. 29, 30; 
also see ibid., pp. 25, 26. 

91 Arthur O. Leutheusser, “The Founding, 
Rise, and Extinction of Walther College,” Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XXXI 
(July 1958), 33—38. 

92 E. H. Buerger, “The History of the Lu- 
theran High School in Milwaukee, Wis.,” Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XXXIII 
(January 1961), 107—120; ibid, XXXIV 
(April 1961), 5—17. 

93 Elsa M. Birkner, “Lutheran Secondary Ed- 
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Wayne (1916), Immanuel at Greensboro 
(1903), Bethany College in Mankato 
(1911) and the Lutheran High School and 
Business College in Deshler, Nebr. (1913), 
had their beginnings at this time.®* The 
establishment of community Lutheran sec- 
ondary schools in the first decade of the 
20th century constitutes a trend, not to be 
duplicated for another generation. 


Toward the close of this period, too, in 
1925, Valparaiso University was acquired 
by an association within the Missouri 
Synod.°® 

The establishment of Lutheran second- 
ary schools was due in part to the urbaniza- 
tion and prosperity of the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans. It was due in part to the system 
of parish schools fostered by the Synod. 
It is true, between 1887 and 1932 the 
parish schools of the Missouri Synod 
underwent a transformation.°® Begun as 
agencies to transmit the teachings of the 
church in the language of the old Father- 
land, they became for many simply agen- 
cies to transmit their German heritage. 
This became evident from the large num- 


ucation in Chicago,” Concordia Historical Inst+- 
tute Quarterly, XXXII (October 1959), 79 
to 86. 


94 John F. Stach, “The Period of Assimila- 
tion, 1894—1914,” One Hundred Years of 
Christian Education, ed. Arthur C. Repp 
(Fourth Yearbook; River Forest, Ill.: Lutheran 
Education Association, 1947), pp. 164—166. 


95 John Strietelmeier, Valparaiso’s First Cen- 
tury (Valparaiso: Valparaiso University Press, 
1959). 

96 In the L.E. A. Yearbook cited in footnote 
94 the period from 1847 to 1864 in the educa- 
tional history of the Missouri Synod is called 
The Period of Planting; the period from 1864 
to 1894 is called The Period of Expansion; from 
1894 to 1914, The Period of Assimilation; and 
that from 1914 to 1947, The Period of Integra- 
tion. 
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of Fremde, nonmembers, in the 
The Foreword of the 1871 
“We want to further 
a German school setting in this our new 
fatherland.” °8 Yet the answer given to the 
question, “What should move us to erect 
Christian schools and use them faithfully 
for our children?” included six points, 
among which there was one “our love to 
our Fatherland {the U.S.A.}.” The com- 
mand of God to the parents, the church, 
the pastors, love for the children, and love 
for “God's Word and our precious church” 
were other reasons cited.°? 


ber 
schools.®* 
Schulblatt said: 


World War I caused some of these 
schools to be closed because they were 
“German” schools. The “German” school 
at Schumm, Ohio, e. g., was dynamited and 
was closed for a period of almost a year. 
Other schools were closed permanently. 
The congregations of the Synod had 2,216 
schools in 1912;1°° in 1922 there were 
1,345 schools.!°! This number increased 
by only 32 schools in ten years, for by 1932 
there were no more than 1,377 schools.!°” 
Those that remained, however, were the 
stronger as educational institutions, since 
they were forced to re-examine their stand- 
ards, and in part at least, to reorganize their 
curricula.1°? There are indications that by 


97 Walter F. Wolbrecht, “The Period of Ex- 
pansion, 1864—1894,” One Hundred Years of 
Christian Education, p. 82. 

98 Ibid., p. 119. 

99 Ibid., p. 76, with reference to Proceedings, 
Mo. Synod, Iowa District, 1882, pp. 10 ff.; the 
essayist was Geo. Mezger. 

100 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1912, p. 177. 

101 Statistical Yearbook, 1922, p. 132. 

102 Statistical Yearbook, 1932, p. 138. 

103 Arthur L. Miller, Educational Admintis- 


tration and Supervision of the Lutheran Schools 
of the Missouri Synod, 1914—1950 (8th Year- 
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1932 a new appreciation of the objectives, 
the values, and the mission of the parish 
schools had set in among the members of 
the Missouri Synod and a new epoch had 
set in.1°4 


During the Middle Period the members 
of the Missouri Synod had to face serious 
legal threats to their schools. In Illinois 
the Edwards Law, the Bennett Law in Wis- 
consin, and the Starkwell and Knudsen 
bills of Minnesota were directly or indi- 
rectly aimed against the parochial schools. 
This crisis, around 1890, enlisted the forces 
of the Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin 
Synod, and the Synodical Conference in 
support of the schools.!° It brought about 
good. Internal improvements resulted: 


1. More efficient training of teachers. 


2. Better support of the schools on the 


book of the Lutheran Education Association; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 


104 L. G. Bickel, “The Period of Integration, 
1914—1947,” One Hundred Years of Christian 
Education, p.198: “Because of a great world 
disaster our people were forcibly led to re- 
examine their set of social and spiritual values, 
with the result that, having faced the choice, 
they became stronger in their convictions both 
in the spiritual realm and in their mission and 
duty toward their children. At the dawn of an- 
other era, God appears to have prepared His 
people for great things for Him.” 


105 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1890, pp. 83 to 
86; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, Wisconsin District, 
1889, pp.51—53; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 
Wisconsin District, 1891, pp. G(0—84; Proceed- 
ings, Mo. Synod, Illinois District, 1889, pp. 114 
to 117; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 
1890, pp. 35—42; Stach, “The Period of As- 
similation, 1894—1914,” One Hundred Years 
of Christian Education, pp. 137—140; Walter 
A. Beck, Lutheran Elementary Schools in the 
United States (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1939), pp. 227—250; Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Church and State in the United States 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), II, 737. 
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part of the congregation in the matter 
of books and other essential supplies. 

3. An upward extension of the elementary 
school system. 

4. Increased use of the English language. 

5. More prayers on the part of the con- 


gregations for the continued existence 
of the schools.16 


After the First World War other attempts 
were made to curtail the work of the paro- 
chial schools. In Nebraska, Michigan, and 
in Oregon laws were passed that threatened 
the parish schools.’°* Again the forces of 
the Synod, notably the American Luther 
League under the leadership of J. C. Baur, 
joined forces with others to bring about the 
eventual defeat of these measures. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Oregon Case (1924) and the Meyer v. 
Nebraska case (1923) were of the greatest 
importance for the furtherance of the 
church schools within the Missouri Synod 
as well as within other church bodies.1°% 
The good resulting from the crisis of the 
early 1890s was repeated in a large meas- 
ure in the early 1920s; another generation 
within the Missouri Synod learned to re- 
evaluate and appreciate its schools. 
Part-time programs of Christian educa- 
tion, too, were furthered during this period. 


106 Stach, p. 140, with reference to Beck, 
p. 261. 

107 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1920, pp. 234, 
235; Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1923, pp. 152, 
153; J. P. Meyer, “Der Kampf um unser Schul- 
wesen,” Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 
1922, pp. 1—25; Bickel, “The Period of Inte- 
gration, 1914—1947,” One Hundred Years of 
Christian Education, 198; Beck, pp. 324—343; 
Stokes, Il, 733—744; Fred Vonderlage, “Saving 
the Private Schools: A Study of Pressure Group 
Influence on State Referenda in Michigan and 
Oregon,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1959, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

108 Bickel, p. 198. 
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Sunday schools,!* Saturday schools, sum- 
mer schools were fostered.1!° Vacation 
Bible schools were making their appear- 
ance by 1932, e.g., in Rochester, Minn. 
These, then, are some of the trends and 
movements, illustrated by specific events, 
of the Middle Period of the history of 
The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 
The period from 1887 to 1932 saw this 
church body changed from an immigrant 
group to a predominantly native-born 
group, second- and third-generation chil- 
dren of immigrants. In this period the 
Missouri Synod faced the overwhelming 
demands of Innere Mission, a characteristic 
which this period shared with the first 
period. During this Middle Period the 
Synod began her foreign missions. She 
made the transition from a German to 
a predominantly English church body. She 
experienced a trend toward urbanization. 
She engaged in several struggles for her 
parochial schools, which she retained and 
strengthened. She expanded her system of 
professional preparatory schools. She even 
saw the beginnings of a gradual centraliza- 
tion of synodical functions. Doctrinal con- 
cerns, a concern for the reime Lehre, were 
still extremely strong, particularly in the 
face of liberal theology, higher criticism, 
theories of evolution, the social gospel, fun- 
damentalism, and dispensationalism. Con- 
version and election, the “Four Points,” 
open questions, the Scriptures, were major 
questions in her relation with other Lu- 
theran bodies. It is to some of these doc- 
trinal concerns to which we now turn. 


109 Martin A. Haendschke, “The Historical 
Development of the Sunday School Movement 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod,” 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, 1961, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. 


110 Bickel, pp. 200—204. 
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II 


MAJOR THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS 
IN AMERICA, 1887—1932 


The men of this generation of the Mid- 
dle Period in the history of the Missouri 
Synod were doing battle “gegen das Pabst- 
thum, gegen Unglauben, gegen Schwarme- 
rei und falsches Lutherthum.”! They be- 
lieved that polemics were necessary, didac- 
tic, edifying, wholesome, and comforting.” 
Defense of false doctrine meant a falsifica- 
tion of the principle of Scripture.* 

In the “Vorwort” to the Lehre und 
Wehre for the first number of the 20th 
century, Pieper asked the question, “What 
does the church need for the 20th cen- 
tury?” His answer was simple — the Gos- 
pel, the old Gospel, the Gospel of God, the 
Gospel of the grace of God, the Gospel of 
peace, the everlasting Gospel. 

The accent on reine Lehre was an accent 
on the Gospel. “Our Synod will retain the 
pure Gospel and God will permit our 
Synod to grow and prosper only if she is 
zealous in her stipulated task, namely, in 
the perpetuation and dissemination of the 
pure Gospel.” ® 


1 [Martin] G[uenther}]. “Vorwort,” Der Lu- 
theraner, XLVI (Jan. 1, 1890), 1. 

2G. St{oeckhardt}, “Vorwort,” Lehre und 
Webre, LI (January 1905), 2, 3: “Ja, die Pole- 


mik ist nothwendig. . . . Die Polemik, das ist 
schriftgemasze Polemik, ist lehrreich. . . . Die 
Polemik, rechte Polemik ist erbaulich. . . . Pole- 


mik, rechte Polemik ist heilsam und tréstlich.” 

3 F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Die Vertheidigung 
falscher Lehre zieht die Falschung des Schrift- 
princips nach sich,” ibid, LI (January 1905), 
9—18. 

4 F[{rancis} P{ieper], “Vorwort,” ibid., XLII 
(January 1901), 1—5. 

5 Ff{rancis} P{ieper], “Das Evangelium oder 
die reine Lehre von der Rechtfertigung die 
Quelle der rechten Begeisterung fiir alle Arbeit 
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Protestantism as a whole in the 19th cen- 
tury was faced with the aftermath of the 
Enlightenment and with continued Ra- 
tionalism. Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768 
to 1834) and Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772—1834) in the first part of the cen- 
tury found the heart of religion in the 
realm of Gefiihi, or emotion, a sense and 
taste of the Infinite, the indispensable 
friend and advocate of morality. In the 
course of the century Biblical criticism 
came to the fore. Wilhelm Martin Lebe- 
recht de Wette (1780—1849) was pre- 
ceded by Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1694 
to 1768), Johann Salamo Semler (1725 to 
1791), and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn 
(1752—1827).’ Heinrich Georg August 
Ewald (1803—1875) produced his seven- 
volume Geschichte des Volkes Israel by 
1859, which was criticized by conservatives 
and radical critics alike.8 Johann Karl Wil- 
helm Vatke (1806—1882) was less influ- 
ential but even more original than Julius 
Wellhausen (1844—1918) 2 

David Friedrich Strauss (1808—1874) 


im Reiche Gottes,’ Der Lutheraner, XLVI (July 
29, 1890), 126. Original in italics. From a 
lecture presented at the convention of the Mis- 
souri Synod in 1890. 

6 John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, 
Protestant Christianity Interpreted through Its 
Development (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1954), pp. 182—189. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, Christianity in 
a Revolutionary Age (Vol. Il of The Nineteenth 
Century in Europe: The Protestant and Eastern 
Churches, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959), pp. 12—16. 

7 F. L. Cross, ed. The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), pp. 394, 395, 1148, 1239, 
443; Latourette, II, 41. 

8 Cross, Oxford Dict. of the Chr. Ch., p. 480; 
Latourette, II, 42 f. 


9 Ibid., II, 43. 
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in his Leben Jesu, published in 1835, ap- 
plied the “myth theory” and raised a com- 
motion that gave a “major impulse” to 
critial studies of the New Testament.’° 
Tuebingen’s Ferdinand Christian Baur 
(1792—1860) did not quell the storm by 
his Hegelian interpretation of New Testa- 
ment history.1 


The recall of these names is enough to 
point up this movement in Protestantism, 
the elaboration and acceptance of “higher 
criticism.” Dillenberger and Welch, more- 
over, make it plain that the movement in- 
cluded an attack on the “significance and 
authority of the Bible as a whole.” They 
say: “In short, it was all up with the dogma 


of the inerrancy of scripture.” * 


In this country the newer theories were 
popularized by men like Lyman Abbott 
and John Fiske.4* In the 1890s Charles 
A. Briggs became the center of a storm 
within the Presbyterian Church,'* a storm 
which raged until Gresham Machen and 
his followers withdrew in 1929 to organ- 


10 [bid., II, 47; Cross, Oxford Dict. of Chr. 
Ch., p. 1295. 

11 Latourette, II, 47—50; Cross, Oxford 
Dict. of Chr. Ch., pp. 142, 143. 


12 Dillenberger and Welch, p. 195, italics in 
the original. 

13 Ira V. Brown, Lyman Abbott: Christian 
Evolutionist, A Study in Religious Liberalism 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953). 

Aug. Schuessler, “Einige Aphorismen tber 
das Verhialtniss von Theologie und Wissen- 
schaft,” Lehre und Wehre, XLIII (June 1897), 
176—178, inveighs against both Abbott and 
Fiske. He calls Abbott “The Goliath of the 
evolutionists of our country.” 


14 For a Missourian reaction to the Casus 
Briggs see F{rancis} P{ieper], “Die Presby- 
terianer und die Lehre von der Inspiration der 
Heiligen Schrift,” ibid, XXXIX (June 1893), 
161—166. 


ize Westminster Theological Seminary.! 
Harry Emerson Fosdick was a prime target 
of the Fundamentalists for such books as 
his The Modern Use of the Bible.* How- 
ever, more than a decade before, beginning 
in 1909, the twelve volumes of The Funda- 
mentalist were being mailed to Protestant 
pastors throughout the length and breadth 
of the country.!7 In their controversy with 
the Liberals, the sympathies of the Mis- 
souri Synod theologians were on the side 
of the Fundamentalists, although by no 
means entirely so.1§ 


In the Fundamentalist-Modernist contro- 
versy, they warned, the Fundamentalists 
would lose, because of their approach to 
Scripture. 


Because they are not willing to take the 
first step, that is, to believe that the Bible 
is the verbally inspired Word of God, that 
it must be taken as it reads, and that no 
man has the right to read into the words 
of the Bible his own opinions, therefore 
they are not willing to take the second 
step, in fact, they cannot consistently do so, 
namely, deny the others the right which 
they for themselves have assumed; nor 
can they consistently take the third step, 

15 Ned B. Stonehouse, J. Gresham Machen: 
A Biographical Memoir (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955) gives 
a sympathetic account of Machen’s role. 

Lefferts A. Loetscher, The Broadening Church: 
A Study of Theological Issues in the Presbyterian 
Church since 1869 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1954). 

16 Francis P. Weisenburger, Ordeal of Faith: 
The Crisis of Church-Going America, 1865 to 
1900 (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959), 
pp. 80—109. 

17 Clifton E. Olmstead, History of Religion 
in the United States (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960), pp.549—553, for 
“The Conservative Reaction”; also see pp. 467 
to 474. 


18 Infra, p. 420. 
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that is separate themselves from those who 
teach error.19 


Contemporary with the development of 
“higher criticism,” continuing the tradition 
of Schleiermacher, stood Albrecht Ritschl 
(1822—1889). His dual emphasis was on 
justification and reconciliation and on the 
kingdom of God. He influenced men like 
Wilhelm Hermann (1846—1922), Adolph 
von Harnack (1851—1930), and Ernst 
Troeltsch (1865—1923).2° These in turn 
influenced some of the makers of the social 
gospel. 

Along with the liberalism of Ritschl and 
Schleiermacher and the attacks on Scrip- 
ture by Strauss and Wellhausen and others 
came the impact of the evolutionary 
theories popularized by Charles Darwin 
(1809—1882) in his The Origin of Species 
(1859) and The Descent of Man (1871). 
Science and the Christian faith were re- 
garded as incompatible. Nonetheless the 
scientific movement had a tremendous in- 
fluence on theology.24_H. G. Wood said 


19 J. H. C. Fritz, “Will the Fundamentalists 
Win Out in Their Fight Against the Modern 
Liberals?” Theological Monthly, IV (Aug. and 
Sept. 1924), 240; see pp. 234—242 for the en- 
tire article. 

20 Cross, Dict. of Chr. Ch., p.1168; Dillen- 
berger and Welch, pp. 198—200; Latourette, II, 
16,17. 

21 Dillenberger and Welch, pp. 200—206. 

Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought: An Intellectual History 
Since 1815 (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1940), pp. 161--172. 

Olmstead, pp. 465—467. 

Weisenburg, pp. 61—80. 

Barbara M. Cross, Horace Bushnell: Minister 
to a Changing America (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 115—133, tells 
about Bushnell’s reaction to Darwinism. His 
Nature and Supernatural (1858) already had 
gtappled with some of the problems of the “new 
science.” 
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that Darwin undermined Genesis, chal- 
lenged Theism, weakened the Fatherhood 
of God, and threw doubt on the hope of 
personal immortality? Dillenberger and 
Welch pointed out that because of the 
widespread acceptance of the hypothesis of 
evolution in fields other than biology “in- 
creased emphasis was laid upon the influ- 
ence of cultural environment in the de- 
velopment of religious thought and prac- 
tice.” “3 Three trends in Protestant thought, 
which, according to them, “may properly 
be associated with liberal theology,” re- 
sulted. The one was a much greater stress 
“on the ‘immanence’ of God”; the second, 
“the reinterpretation of traditional concep- 
tions of sin and redemption”; and the third, 
that the relationships between Christian 
and non-Christian religions were softened 
and greater syncretism (the term is not 
theirs) resulted.** 


For all that, as an eminent American 
historian pointed out, “The impact of sci- 
ence, and especially of the Darwinian 
theory, was violent but not shattering.” 
He concluded: 


It was a tribute either to the skill of 
Fiske, Beecher, Lyman Abbott, and their 
allies, or to the ability of Americans to di- 
vorce their Sunday from their weekday 
world, that the most scientific-minded peo- 
ple in the western world were, on the 
whole, those whose faith was least im- 
paired by science. 

Certainly by every test but that of influ- 





The literature on Darwinism and its influ- 
ence is large. No attempt is made to cite even 
a significant portion of it. 

22. H. G. Wood, Belief and Unbelief since 
1860 (Cambridge: University Press, 1955), 
pp. 50—56. 

23 Dillenberger and Welch, p. 205. 


24 Ibid., pp. 205, 206. 
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ence the church had never been stronger 

than it was at the opening of the twentieth 

century, and its strength increased steadily. 

... The typical Protestant of the twentieth 

century inherited his religion as he did his 

politics, though rather more casually, and 
was quite unable to explain the difference 
between denominations. He found himself 

a church member by accident and persisted 

in his afhliation by habit; he greeted each 

recurring Sunday service with a sense of 
surprise and was persuaded that he con- 
ferred a benefit upon his rector and his 
community by participating in church serv- 
ices. The church was something to be 

“supported,” like some aged relative whose 

claim was vague but inescapable.?° 

In how far evolution contributed to the 
growing secularism of the nation is diffi- 
cult to say. Materialism, however, had per- 
vaded the intellectual scene and overshad- 
owed the spiritual. The trend had set in 
long before 1859, to be sure; by the end 
of the 19th century it had become most 
evident.°® “The church itself confessed to 
a steady secularization: as it invaded the 
social and economic fields, it retreated from 
too frequently from the spiritual. 

Along with Liberalism, evolutionism, 
and Biblical criticism the restless and ebul- 
lient era known as the Gilded A 
Era of Big 
churches with social and economic prob- 


ve or the 


é 


Business confronted the 
lems. Nascent socialism and expanding 


25 Henry Steele Commager, The American 
Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought 
and Character Since the 1880s; paperbound ed. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959 
fc. 19501), p. 166. 

26 James H. Nichols, History of Christiantty, 
1650—1950: Secularization of the West (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1956), p. 269. 


“7 Commager, p. 167. 


unionism among the laboring classes, the 
humanitarianism of philanthropic indus. 
trialists, and the impact of frontier forces 
which engendered activism 
seemed, at least, to demand the involve. 
ment of the churches. Roman Catholic 
concerns, made articulate in the Rerum 
novarum of Leo XIII (May 15, 1891),?8 
may have implemented the movement. An 
American theology —so it was touted — 
had taken shape in the social gospel. A de- 
scendant of the “patriarch of Lutheranism 
in America,” William A. Muhlenberg (an 
Episcopal rector) launched the institutional 
church, which was developed by W. S. 
Rainsford. The interchurch or undenomi- 
national city mission and settlement houses, 
such as the famed Hull House in Chicago, 
associated with the name of Jane Addams, 
promoted the program. Henry George's 
Progress and Poverty (1879) did more 
than advocate the single tax. It sought an 
ethically superior society.°? With Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward (1888) it 
asked for the good life—in a material 


spiritual 


sense — although Bellamy’s novel was 


D In- 


utopian in its frame of reference.” 
veighing against “the present barbarous in- 
dustrial and social arrangements,” Bellamy 
tried to further nationalism as “the means 
of social salvation.” 3! Thus various factors, 
social, economic, intellectual, combined to 
lend essence and weight to the writing 


28 Etienne Gilson, ed. The Church Speaks to 
the Modern World: The Social Teachings of 
Leo XIII (Image Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954), 200—244. 

29 Gabriel, pp. 198—204. 

30 Ibid., pp. 210—212. 

31 Joseph Schiffman, Edward Bellamy: Se- 
lected Writings on Religion and Society. Amet- 
ican Heritage Series (New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1959),.p. 129. 
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and pronouncement of a Washington Glad- 
den, Richard T. Ely, George D. Herron, 
Francis G. Peabody, Josiah Strong, Henry 
King, or Charles M. Sheldon. It remained, 
however, for Walter Rauschenbusch to ar- 
ticulate the social gospel most clearly in his 
Christianity and the Social Crisis (1907) 
and A Theology for the Social Gospel 
(1918) .8* Progress and prosperity, it was 
said, would be certain hallmarks of the 
kingdom of God.3* Among Lutherans 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg in his Christian So- 
ciology (1880) advocated an application 
of Christianity to social problems.** 

A major pronouncement of the social 
gospel, however, came from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. In 1908 it adopted the Social Creed 
of the Churches. It called for the protec- 
tion of the workingman against the hard- 
ship “resulting from the swift crises of in- 
dustrial change,” for the necessity of “con- 





32 B. Y. Landis, ed. A Rauschenbusch Reader 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), is 
a convenient compilation of the best in Rau- 
schenbusch’s writings. 

33 For the social gospel movement see espe- 
cially Charles H. Hopkins, The Rise of the So- 
cial Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865 to 
1915 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940); Henry F. May, Protestant Churches and 
Industrial America (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949); Robert Moats Miller, Amers- 
can Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919 
to 1939 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958); Herbert W. Schneider, 
Religion in 20th Century America (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952); Paul Carter, 
The Decline and Revival of the Social Gospel: 
Social and Political Liberalism in American Prot- 
estant Churches, 1920—1940 (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1956); Nichols, 
pp. 269—282; Gabriel, pp. 308—330; Com- 
mager, pp. 165—177; Olmstead, pp.475 to 
494; Weisenburger, pp. 117—140. 

34 A, R. Wentz, A Basic History of Lu- 
theranism in America (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1955), pp. 329, 330. 
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ciliation and arbitration” in labor disputes, 
for the “abolition of child labor,” for the 
“suppression of the ‘sweating system, ” for 
the “reduction of the hours of labor,” for 
“provision for the old age of workers,” for 
“the protection of the worker from dan- 
gerous machinery,” and for “the most equit- 
able division of the products of industry.”%° 
The platform seemed radical to many; 
visionary to others. However conservative 
some churchmen might have been, the so- 
cial gospel, nevertheless, maintained itself 
as a force in American religious life into 
the 1930s. 

The concerns of the churches with the 
social order, pacifism, prohibition, the De- 
pression, and the New Deal were concerns 
that grew out of the social gospel. That 
they were overemphasized and weakened 
the respect which many held for the 
churches was stated especially by those who 
found the social gospel and Liberalism 
going hand in hand. 

Billy Sunday denounced the doctrines of 
universal brotherhood (“the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man”) and of 
social service and, in the words of his biog- 
rapher, “damned the whole social gospel 
movement as sacrilegious, un-American 
quackery.” °® Sunday advocated civic re- 
form, prohibition, and “the old-fashioned 
Gospel.” 37 

Sunday belonged to the Fundamentalists. 
Their adherents stood for more than oppo- 
sition to the social gospel. We have al- 


35 Elias B. Sanford, Origin and History of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America (Hartford, Conn.: S. S. Scranton Co., 
1916), pp. 493—503, esp. pp. 497 f. 

386 William G. McLoughlin, Jr., Billy Sunday 
Was His Real Name (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1955), p. 138. 

37 Ibid., pp. 225—234. 
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ready noted the fact of the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy. The Fundamental- 
ists were essentially polemical, opposing 
evolutionism, higher criticism, and Liberal- 
ism. They upheld the literal interpretation 
of the Bible, especially of Gen. 1 and 2, the 
deity of Christ, the substitutionary atone- 
nent, the second coming of Christ, and, 
in many instances, a premillennium. Their 
leaders included men like J. Gresham 
Machen, John Roach Straton, William 
Jennings Bryan, William Bell Riley. The 

the 


Fundamentalists? ) 


controversy (who disturbed Israel, 


Modernists or the 
reached its peak in the 1920s, especially 
among the Baptists, both Northern and 
Southern, and the Methodists. Highly pub- 
licized, the Scopes trial was only one phase 
of this controversy.?* Fundamentalism, 
however, remained a significant force in 
Protestantism. 

Of lesser importance but not to be ig- 
nored is the movement known as Dispen- 
sationalism. Allied to Fundamentalism and 
literalistic in its approach to the Bible, it 
emphasized the eschatological portions of 
Scripture. Cyrus S. Scofield was most influ- 
ential in spreading such teachings.*® 

By 1932 the various movements in the- 
ology in America were largely in a state 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral 


Man and Immoral! Society (1932) was one 


of transition. 


indication that a new movement was under 
way. Walter Lowrie’s Our Concern with 

38 Norman F. Furniss, The Fundamentalist 
Controversy, 1918—1931. Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Miscellany: 59 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1954). Stewart G. Cole, The 
History of Fundamentalism (New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1931). 

39 C. Norman Kraus, Dispensationalism in 
America: Its Rise and Development (Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1958), p. 111 et passim. 
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the Theology of Crisis (in the same year) 
by its very title was descriptive of the new 
movement. Karl Barth’s The Word of God 
and the Word of Man had appeared in 
1928; in 1934 George W. Richards’ Be- 
yond Fundamentalism and Modernism ap- 
peared. Neo-orthodoxy, the theology of 
crisis, or whatever labels may be used, are 
names of a new era in theology in Amer- 
ica begun between 1932 and 1934.4° 

What were the reactions of the Missouri 
Synod theologians to the various theologi- 
cal movements between 1887 and 1932? 
Specifically what were their reactions to 
Biblical criticism, evolutionism, and the so- 
cial gospel? 

Throughout the history of the Missouri 
Synod there have been voices raised against 
the denial of the inspiration and infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures. In the preface of 
the first volume of Der Lutheraner issued 
after the organization of Synod, now pub- 
lished as an official organ of the church 
body, Walther wrote: 

. die Bibel Alten und Neuen Testa- 
mentes ist Gottes unwandelbares ewiges 
Wort, vom ersten Buch Mosis an bis zur 
Offenbarung St. Johannis vom Heiligen 
Geiste eingegeben Wort fiir Wort. Diese 
heiligen Schriften der Apostel und Pro- 
pheten sind daher die einige Regel und 
Richtschnur alles Glaubens, die einige 
Quelle aller seligmachenden Erkenntniss 
und die einige Richterin aller, die christ- 


40 Sidney E. Ahlstrom, “Continental Influ- 
ence on American Christian Thought Since 
World War I,” Church History, XXVII (Sept. 
1958), 256—272, esp. pp. 264—267; Olmstead, 
pp. 574—578. 

Published just as this article was going to 
press is the two-volume Critical Bibliography of 
Religion in America by Nelson R. Burr in Re- 
ligion in American Life, ed. James W. Smith 
and A. Leland Jamison (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961). 
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liche Lehre betreffenden Streitigkeiten. 
Diese geschriebene Offenbarung des aller- 
héchsten Gottes soll daher weder nach der 
blinden Vernunft, noch nach dem ver- 
kehrten menschlichen Herzen ausgelegt 
werden, sie erklart sich selbst; es soll weder 
etwas davon noch dazu gethan und von 
keinem Buchstaben derselben, weder zur 
Rechten noch zur Linken, abgewichen, 
sondern alles so in kindlich demiuthigem, 
einfaltigem Glauben angenommen wer- 
den, wie die Worte lauten.*! 


This statement summarizes the position of 
the Missouri Synod for a hundred years. 
Walther’s “Vier Thesen iiber das Schrift- 
princip” (1867) upheld these same prin- 
ciples.* In 1874 Walther bewailed the 
fact that the revival of Lutheranism in Ger- 
many saw a defense of Christianity and 
a denial of fundamental doctrines, among 
them die {Lehre} von der géttlichen Einge- 
bung und Irrthumslosigkeit der kanont- 
schen Schriften des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes.** It is possible that Walther stim- 
ulated the writing of an essay in 1886 
against the findings of the new theologians 
regarding the Bible.** Be that as it may, 
41 [C. F. W. Walther}, “Vorwort des Redac- 
teurs zum vierten Jahrgang des Lutheraner,” 
Der Lutheraner, IV (Sept. 8, 1847), 1. 

2 Lehre und Webre, XIII (April 1867), 
97—111. 

43 [C. F, W. Walther}, “Synodalrede,” Pro- 
ceedings, Mo. Synod, 1874, p. 9. 

44 G, Stfoeckhardt}], “Was sagt die Schrift 
von sich selbst? (Mit Beriicksichtigung der 
gerade auch neuerdings erhobenen Einwirfe der 
neueren Theologie) ,” Lehre und Wehre, XXXII 
(June 1886), 161—168; ibid, XXXII (July 
and Aug. 1886), 205—215; ibid... XXXII 
(Sept. 1886), 238—257; ibid.. XXXII (Oct. 
1886), 281—288; ibid., XXXII (Nov. 1886), 
313—323; ibid, XXXII (Dec. 1886), 345 to 
355. The essay was presented at the pastoral 
conference of Missouri. 

According to F. Pieper}, “Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther als Theologe,” ibid, XXXIV (July and 
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Missouri Synod theologians knew the the- 
ological developments in Germany at first 
hand. In 1887, while Walther was slowly 
nearing his end, the editor of Der Lu- 
reiterated: “Die lutherische 
Kirche richtet sich in allem, was sie lehrt, 
genau nach der heiligen Schrift, sie thut 
nichts dazu, sie thut nichts davon, sie unter- 
wirft sich unbedingt dem Worte Gottes.” 
The infallibility and clarity of Holy Writ 


was emphasized repeatedly.*® 


theraner 


In 1892 Der Lutheraner carried a series 
of articles by Prof. Stoeckhardt on “Die 
Bibel das unfehlbare Gotteswort.” 47 Cur- 
rent theories of Biblical criticism, the mis- 
givings of scientists, and modern claims 
of errors in the Scriptures were examined 
in popular language. The emphasis was 
that everything in the Scriptures is God's 
Word and everything is true, certain, reli- 


able. Again, Guenther wrote: “Die heilige 


Schrift ist ja von Gott eingegeben, 2 Tim. 


Aug. 1888), 193, Walther was mot the author 
of the article, “Was lehren die neueren orthodox 
sein wollenden Theologen von der Inspiration?” 
ibid., XVII (Feb. 1871), 33—45; ibid., XVII 
(March 1871), 65—76; ibid., XVII (April 
1871), 97—106; ibid., XVII (May 1871), 129 
to 141. 

45 [Martin] Gfuenther}, “Vorwort,” Der Lu- 
theraner, XLIII (Jan. 1, 1887), 1. 

46 E.g., F[rancis} P{ieper}, ‘Vorwort,” 
Lehre und Wehre, XXXIII (Jan. 1887), 1—7. 

F{rancis]} P{fieper},  ‘““Vorwort,” ibid., 
XXXVIII (Jan. 1892), 1—7; ibid, XXXVIII 
(Feb. 1892), 33—40. 

G. G., “Die Angriffe der modernen Theologen 
auf Gottes Wort,” a series appearing in Vol. XLII 
of ibid., concluded in XLIII (Jan. 1897), with 
an article captioned “Die moderne Theologie 
hat kein Gottes Wort mehr.” 


47 G. St{oeckhardt]}, “Die Bibel das unfehl- 
bare Gotteswort.” Der Lutheraner, XLVIII 
(Aug. 16, 1892), 133, 134; XLVIII (Aug. 30, 
1892), 141—143; XLVIII (Sept. 13, 1892), 
149—151; XLVIII (Sept. 27, 1892), 157 to 
159; XLVIII (Oct. 11, 1892), 166, 167. 
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3, 16., sie ist das Wort des groszen majesti- 
tischen, allein weisen Gottes, sie ist die 
Wahrheit, Joh.17,11., und darum unfehl- 
bar, sie ist das Wort, das alles richtet und 
von niemand gerichtet werden darf; das 
Wort, unter welches alle Welt sich beugen 


muss.” #8 


W. Willkomm read an essay to the con- 
vention of the Ev. Luth. Free Church in 
Saxony in 1911, “Ueber die wortliche Ein- 
gebung der ganzen Heiligen Schrift mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der modernen 
Einwinde.” *® To sacrifice the verbal in- 
spiration and complete inerrancy of the 
Scriptures meant, wrote Bente, to open the 
floodgates of rationalism, to abandon sound 
principles of exegesis, and to endanger such 
doctrines as the deity of Christ. The Lu- 
theran Symbols become meaningless. “Alle 
diese Lehren, auch die fundamentalsten, 
geraten darum ins Schwanken von dem 
Augenblick an, da die wértliche Inspiration 
und vollige Irrtumslosigkeit der Schrift in 
Frage gezogen wird.” °° Verbal inspiration 
was denied within the General Synod and 
the General Council, it was said. “Auch die 
Lehre von der Inspiration betreffend ist in 
der americanisch-lutherischen Kirche erst 
noch Einigkeit herzustellen.”*! To grant 
infallibility and inerrancy in theologicis but 


48 {Martin} G{uenther}], “Vorwort,” ibid., 
XLVI (Jan. 1, 1890), 1. 

49 See the notice in Lehre und Webre, LVII 
(Dec. 1911), 545, regarding the Verhandlungen 
of this church body. 

50 F. Bfente}], “Vorwort,” ibid, LX (Jan. 
1914), 1—11; the quotation is from p. 7. 

51 F. Bfente], “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., L (Jan. 1904), 39 f., with quotations from 
the Lutheran World, Lutheran Church Review, 
and the introduction of Haas’ Biblical Criticism. 

Lehre und Webhre, L (Feb. 1904), 85—87, 
with citations from the Lutheran Church Re- 
view. 


not in on-theologicis was not enough for 
sound Lutheranism.** 


The Missouri Synod, like Lehre und 
Wehre, was not charakterlos. Anchored in 
the theology of the 16th century, fortified 
with fidelity to the Lutheran Confessions, 
Lehre und Wehre maintained the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures and their verbal inspira- 
tion.°* Against Hofman, Frank, Luthardr, 
and others it insisted that the Scriptures 
are the only source of doctrine. It upheld 
the Schriftprinzip. Thereby it was safe- 
guarded, too, it was said, from indifference 
and unionism, secure in its reliance on 
Scripture alone.** Verbal inspiration was 
accepted a posteriori as well as 4 priori. 
The entire Scriptures are verbally inspired; 
therefore also the Realien were given by 
divine inspiration: history, geography, 

52 Ibid., p. 87. ‘“Astronomie, Geologie, 
Physik, Chronologie, etc.” are mentioned spe- 
cifically. 

53 EF[riedrich] B{ente}, “Vorwort,” ibid., L 
(Jan. 1904), 6: “Sie bekennt sich zur Verbal- 
inspiration und Unfehlbarkeit der ganzen heili- 
gen Schrift. Sie bekennt sich zur Bibel, nicht 
blosz sofern sie Gottes Wort ist und Wahrheiten 
enthalt, sondern weil sie in allen Worten und 
Lehren Gottes Wort ist und darum nur Wahr- 
heiten birgt und gar keine Irrthiimer und 
Widerspriiche. Und das auch nicht blosz in den 
streng theologischen Materien, sondern auch in 
ihren zahlreichen historischen, chronologischen, 
geologischen, biologischen und astronomischen 
Angaben.” This is the first instance found by 
the present writer of this enumeration in Mis- 
souri Synod literature and may be regarded as 
the forerunner of paragraph one of the 1932 
Brief Statement. 

In a review of R. Fr. Noesgen’s Die luthers- 
sche Lehre von der Inspiration (Guetersloh: 
Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1909) F{riedrich} 
B[ente] criticized him for not upholding the 
historical, geological, and similar pronounce- 
ments of the Bible. Lehre und Wehre, LV (Dec. 
1909), 550, 551. 

54 F. Bfente}], “Vorwort,” ibid., L (Jan. 
1904), 1—20. 
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geology, astronomy, psychology, pedagogy, 
biology, etc.°® The Bible is God’s Word, 
not merely abgeleitetes Wort Gottes, as 
a speaker stated at the Conference in Oslo 
(1925). Only when the Lutheran Church 
remains firm in its conviction that the 
Bible is the Word of God will she be true 
to her own character and sure of her 
strength.°° When voices were raised in the 
United Lutheran Church of America which 
maintained the verbal inspiration, iner- 
rancy, and authority of the Scriptures, they 
were hailed with joy.°‘ However, that 
leading theologians within the United Lu- 
theran Church spoke of discrepancies in 
the Scriptures and denied verbal inspira- 
tion in favor of grades of inspiration 
caused no little concern within the Mis- 
souri Synod.*8 

In 1925 the Theological Monthly pub- 
lished an article which contended that “the 
Bible teaches that it is in all its parts the 
Word of God and in no parts the word of 
man.”°® The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are “an infallible record” 
of God’s revelation to man.®° 


55 P. E., Kretzmann, “Die Inspiration der 


Realien,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 

I (Jan. 1930), 21—32. 

Heilige 
Wort 
(July 


“Ist die 
‘abgeleitetes 
LXXII 


56 Francis} 
Schrift direktes 
Gottes’?” Lehre 
1926), 193—200. 

57 [Th.] Efngelder], “Die Inspiration, Irr- 
tumslosigkeit und Autoritat der Schrift,” ibid., 
LXXV (April 1929), 97—100. 


“Vorwotrt,” 


Plieper}, 
oder nur 
und Wehre, 


58 F[{rancis} P{ieper}, ibid., 
LXXI (Jan. 1925), 6. 

59 Peter C. Krey, “Every Word Is Truth, 
a Defense of Verbal Inspiration,’ Theological 
Monthly, V (March 1925), 68—74; the quota- 
tion is from p.71 and is italicized in the 
original. 

60 Clarence E. Macartney, “The Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures,’ Theological Monthly, V 


bo 
Oo 


At the dedication of Concordia Seminary 
(1926) J. W. Behnken, at that time Pres- 
ident of the Texas District, disclaimed the 
theological aberrations of the age and 
pleaded for a retention of the Scriptures 
and the doctrine of sola gratia: 


One of the cancerous diseases which have 
developed in many theological institutions 
today is this, that some professors have 
joined the ranks of Modernists, evolution- 
ists, higher critics, etc. By the grace of 
God this shall never happen at our new 
Concordia Seminary. May God ever keep 
our seminary firm and decided in its stand 
for the truths of the Bible, especially the 
cardinal truth of salvation by grace, for 
Christ’s sake, through faith, that it may 
ever be a training camp to send forth 
battalion after battalion of stalwart warriors 
who in the face of modern Bible-under- 
mining, Christ-denying, faith-destroying 
attacks will valiantly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints 
and with the sword of the Spirit gain one 
victory after another for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of many immortal souls.®! 


The question of Bible criticism was 
faced not only in quasi-learned articles, 
popular presentations, and sermons. Inves- 
tigations of the findings of the critics were 
made in scholarly presentations. L. Fuer- 


bringer examined the various theories con- 


(Oct. 1925), 294—300, esp. p.295. This is 
“an address delivered at the Quadrennial World 
Convention of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System, 
Cardiff, Wales, June 29, 1925” (p.294). It 
was reprinted from the Princeton Theological 
Review (July 1925) “as evidence that others 
think about the authority of the Holy Scriptures 
as Lutherans do” (p. 300). 

61 F[rancis} P{ieper], “Mitteilungen aus den 
Reden, die bei der Einweihung unserer Sankt 
Louiser theologischen Anstalt gehalten wurden,” 
Lehre und Webhre, LXXII (Sept. 1926), 273. 








nected with the origin of the books of 
Moses.®* F. C. Pasche concerned himself 
with questions of the transmission of the 
Scriptures and of the infallibility of the 
Scriptures.6? Walter A. Maier joined the 
St. Louis seminary faculty in 1922. With 
a firsthand acquaintance with the writings 
of the higher critics and a thorough knowl- 
edge of Semitics, he examined the critical 
interpretation of the Psalms and found it 
wanting.®** He reached the same conclusion 
with respect to Is. 1:18. 


The extreme emphasis during the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century and the first 
three decades of the 20th century on the 
form of Scripture by the polemicists of the 
Missouri Synod is understandable in the 
light of the developments in contemporary 
theology. This emphasis is reflected in 
A Brief Statement. It did not mean, how- 


62 L{udwig} F{uerbringer}, “Die neuere 
Pentateuchkritik,” ibid., XLIX (Feb. 1903), 
33—37; ibid, XLIX (April 1903), 97—104; 
ibid. XLIX (May 1903), 133—141; _ ibid., 
XLIX (June 1903), 161—168; ibid. XLIX 
(July and August 1903), 214—227; ibid., 
XLIX (December 1903), 359—364; ibid., 
L (Feb. 1904), 69—75; ibid., L (March 1904), 
110—121; ibid., L (April 1904), 155—164; 
ibid., L (May 1904), 208—214; ibid., L (June 
1904), 259—266; ibid., L (July and Aug. 
1904), 309—321; ibid., L (Sept. 1904), 410 
to 419; ibid., L (Nov. 1904), 507—513. 


63 F, C. Pasche, ‘“Finden sich in der Schrift 
Schreibfehler?” Ibid., LXVII (May 1921), 
140—154; F. C. Pasche, “Die Schrift redet 
immer wahr,” ibid., LXVII (June 1921), 172 
to 180; ibid., LXVII (July 1921), 200—208. 

64 Walter A. Maier, “The Pre-Israelite 
Psalms —the Historical Basis for a Readjust- 
ment of the Higher Critical Theories Concern- 
ing the Psalter,” ibid, LXXI (June 1925), 
229—237. 

65 Walter A. Maier, ‘“Vagaries of Tendential 
Exegesis as Illustrated by the Interpretation of 
Is. 1:18.” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
III (March 1932), 175—180. 
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ever, that the men of this age knew noth- 
ing of the function of Scripture or that 
they minimized the saving power of the 
inspired Word of God. To them it was 
a living Word.®° Now, however, the situa- 
tion called for a defense of its verbal and 
plenary inspiration; they would not fail in 
defending the ramparts they felt called on 
to protect. Theology to them has three 
characteristics: it teaches only the Word of 
God; it teaches that the forgiveness of sins 
or justification is received only by grace, 
for Christ's sake, without the deeds of the 
Law, alone through faith; it makes the be- 
liever certain of the grace of God.? The 
Modernists or Liberals were scored for 
their refusal to accept the Scriptures ®* and 
for their rejection of the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ on the cross.®* 


Confessional Lutheranism, they believed, 
required them to defend the verbal and 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. The 
Lutheran Confessions upheld the doctrine 
of inspiration, although not ex professo. 
In common with the Reformers of the 16th 
century they regarded the Bible as the 
Word of God.*® Luther identified the Bible 
with the Word of God and taught no other 


66 See, e.g., “Die Lehre von den Gnaden- 
mitteln,” Der Lutheraner, XLIII (Sept. 1, 
1887), 133—134. 

67 F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Drei Merkmale der 
rechten Theologie,’ Lehre und Wehre, LXXV 
(Oct. 1929), 289—293. 

68 J. T. Mueller, “Lehrfortbildung und Lehr- 
zerstorung,” ibid, LXXI (June 1925), 191 
to 201. 

69 W.H. T. Dau, “The Meaning of Calvary 
in the Minds of the Modernists,””» CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, III (Feb. 1932), 
85—95. 


70 [P. E.} K{[retzmann], “Unsere Bekennt- 
nisse und die Lehre von der Inspiration,” Lehre 
und Webhre, LXXI (Oct. 1925), 351—354. 
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doctrine of inspiration than verbal inspira- 
tion, they maintained.”! 


The attacks on evolutionism and the so- 
cial gospel stemmed from their fidelity to 
the Lutheran Confessions and the Scrip- 
tures. As early as 1861 an essay appeared 
by a writer of the Missouri Synod against 
the theories of Charles Darwin as advo- 
cated in his Origin of Species (1859).™ 
In 1900 Lehre und Wehre again carried an 
essay on evolution.”* Nine years later an- 
other series had the caption “Evolution and 
the Bible.”** Th. Engelder in a lengthy 
essay in Lehre und Webre in 1912 warned 
against die trunkene Wissenschaft. Mod- 
ern theology and modern science belonged 
to this category, according to him.*® They 
want to rob the Christian of his faith, his 





71 F{rancis} Pf{ieper}, ‘‘Vorwort,”’  ibid., 
LXXIV (Jan. 1928), 7—9. F. Pfotenhauer, 
“Synodalrede,” ibid., LXXV (July 1929), 193 
to 195, too, maintained the dependence of the 
reformers on the Scriptures for the formulations 
of the Lutheran Confessions. 


72 {C. H. R.J Lf{ange}, “Die biblische 
Schépfungsgeschichte und die geologischen 
Erdbildungstheorien,” ibid., VII (Feb. 1861), 
39—43; ibid., VII (March 1861), 68—74; 
ibid., VII (April 1861), 98—102. 


73 Ff{riedrich} Bf{ente}, “Evolution,” ibid., 
XLVI (Jan. 1900), 8—15; ibid., XLVI (Feb. 
1900), 38—47; XLVI (May 1900), 135—141; 
ibid, XLVI (June 1900), 164—170; XLVI 
(July and Aug. 1900), 217—239. 


74 J. Hoeness, “Die Evolution und die 
Bibel,” ibid., LV (July 1909), 289—299; ibid., 
LV (Aug. 1909), 351—359; ibid., LV (Oct. 
1909), 454—464; ibid., LV (Nov. 1909), 499 
to 510; ibid., LV (Dec. 1909), 546—550. 


7 Th. Engelder, “Die trunkene Wissen- 
schaft; was sie will, und warum wir wenig 
Respekt vor ihr haben,” ibid., LVIII (Dec. 
1912), 541—553; ibid., LIX (Jan. 1913), 17 
to 27; ibid., LIX (Feb. 1913), 70—77; ibid. 
LIX (May 1913), 215—222; ibid., LIX (June 
1913), 256—267; ibid., LIX (July 1913), 306 
to 312; ibid, LIX (Aug. 1913), 358—362; 
ibid., LIX (Sept. 1913), 403—412. 
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Bible, his Savior.7® The doctrines of man’s 
innate depravity and the redemption are 
denied by the evolutionists, who also re- 
jected, of course, the Genesis account of 
creation.” They denied the Scriptures. The 
writer maintained his belief in the divinity 
and the integrity of the Sacred Record. 
“Wir nehmen jedes Wort der Schrift an, 
wenn auch alle Welt sich dagegen auf- 
lehnte.” “8 The scientists themselves admit 
that they are advancing hypotheses.’® 
These are often illogical.®° 


The heaviest attacks against evolution 
by a Missouri Synod theologian were made 
by Theodore Graebner. His Evolution *! 
and Essays on Evolution ® ran into several 
editions. It remained, however, for his 
massive God and the Cosmos*® to bring 
the most reasoned and documented attacks 
against this theory. Surveying the modern 
scene—the work was a distillation and 
compilation of notes made during three 
decades or more—it was an apologetic 
against various modern forces. Although 
the work did not appear until 1943 it may 
be regarded as a product of the Middle 
Period of Missouri’s history. Missouri's 
attitude on evolution during that time can 
perhaps be best summarized in the words 


76 Tbid., LVIII (Dec. 1912), 543. 

77 Ibid., pp. 549 f. 

78 Ibid., LIX (Jan. 1913), 17 ff. The quo- 
tation is from p.22 and is in italics in the 
original. 

79 Ibid., LIX (Feb. 1913), 70 ff. 

80 Ibid., LIX (May 1913), 215 ff. 

81 Theodore Graebner, Evolution (Milwau- 
kee: Northwestern Publishing House, 1922). 

82 Theodore Graebner, Essays on Evolution 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1925). 

83 Theodore Graebner, God and the Cosmos: 
A Critical Analysis of Atheism, Matertalism, and 
Evolution (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1943). 
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of one of Graebner’s colleagues in the jour- 
nal which Graebner edited: 

“Christian evolution” is neither Christian, 

agreeing with the teachings of the divine 

Word, nor is it an evolution; it is simply 

a myth.*4 

In the face of the cries that the church 
should accept the findings of science the 
Bible was held up as the only source of 
truth; besides that, the speculations of sci- 
ence changed from time to time.*® “God's 
Spirit has spoken to us through the Bible, 
speaks to us through Christian preaching, 
and creates that response in our hearts 
which we call faith,” it was pointed out, 
a faith that will cling to the pronounce- 
meats of the Word of God. *® 

Because of their stance toward the Holy 
Scriptures, the denial of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, and the abandon- 
ment of the essentials of the Christian 
faith, Modernism and Liberalism brought 
forth the severest kind of condemnation by 
Missouri Synod writers. Such basic doc- 
trines as original sin, the deity of Christ, 
the substitutionary atonement by Christ 
were declared to be in jeopardy unless the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures were main- 
tained.*? It was said, e. g., that the doctrine 


84 [Wm.} Afrndt}, “Can Evolution and 
Christianity Be Harmonized?” The Lutheran 
Witness, XLII (June 5, 1923), 186. 

85 Ffrancis} Pfieper}, “Zur Evolution als 
feststehender Tatsache,”’ Lehre und Webre, 
LXXI (Sept. 1925), 324—328. 

“‘Evolution und die Bibel,” ibid., LXXI 
(Dec. 1925), 427—430. 

h. Engelder, “The Shifting Sands of Sci- 
ence,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
Ill (July 1932), 481—489. 

86 Theodore Graebner,!“Is the New Science 
Hostile to Religion?” ibid., III (Dec. 1932), 
917—921. 

87 J. H. C. Fritz, “Der moderne Unglaube 
inmitten der ausseren Christenheit,” Lehre und 
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of the Virgin Birth is in danger of being 
set aside if the Lucan account is regarded 
as an interpolation.’ Perhaps the resolu- 
tions of the Walther League in 1923 will 
serve to summarize the stand of the Mis- 
souri Synod: 


We believe that the Bible is the inspired 
Word of God, whose inerrancy not only 
in matters of doctrine, but also in every 
other statement, no matter to which field 
of knowledge it refers, is unquestioned. ... 
We believe the Book of Genesis and the 
first page of the Bible to be God’s own 
record of the creation of the world, hold- 
ing this position as a point of faith. ... 
We represent sound Lutheran fundamen- 
talism in upholding not only a few of the 
basic principles and doctrines of the Bible, 
but all of them, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, no matter whether in so-called con- 
formity with our reason or not.89 


The rise of the social Gospel was not 
One of first 
notices of the social gospel by the Missouri 


noticed immediately. the 


Synod came in a brief reference to a state- 


Wehre, LXXIII (Aug. 1927), 225—234; ibid., 
LXXIII (Sept. 1927), 264—268. See also 
*francis} P{ieper}, ‘“Vorwort,” ibid., LXXII 
(Jan. 1926), 1—8. 

Pieper (1852—1931) found in Adolf von 
Harnack (1851—1930) the German theologian 
whose views he most presistently attacked. See, 
e. g.: F[rancis} P{ieper], “Das Wesen des Chris- 
tenthums nach Professor Harnack,” ibid., XLVII 
(Nov. 1901), 321—327; ibid., XLVII (Dec. 
1901), 353—359; Ff{rancis} P{ieper], “Vor- 
wort,” ibid., XLVIII (Jan. 1902), 1—7; ibid. 
XLVIII (Feb. 1902), 33—38; ibid., XLVIII 
(March 1902), 65—69. 

88 [Th.} Ef[ngelder}], “The Troubles of the 
Interpolationists,’ Theological Monthly, IX 
(May 1929), 136—142; ibid, IX (June 
1929), 165—170; ibid., IX (July 1929), 204 
to 210. 

89 Ffriedrich}] Bfente}], a review of “Resolu- 
tions Adopted at the Thirty-First International 
Convention of the Walther League,” Lehre und 
Webhre, LXIX (Oct. and Nov. 1923), 322. 
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ment in the Lutheran Observer in 1910 
regarding the social tasks of the church, as 
formulated by Rauschenbusch.*® Soon, 
however, the new chiliasm of the social 
gospel found its opponents in the Missouri 
Synod. They called it unscriptural, the 
product of evolution, new theology, so- 
cialism, and fraternalism (lodgery). They 
deplored its emphasis on social service, 
unionism, politics, the emancipation of 
women, social reforms, and so on.*! So- 
cial service (“to save the crops of his 
parishioners as well as their souls”) is the 
product of the false concepts of the king- 
dom of God, it was said.®* Hence the so- 
cial gospel was designated as die moderne 
Diesseitstheologie. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Henry Churchill 
King, Gerald B. Smith, R. Hunter, R. W. 
Sellars were identified among the leaders 
of the movement and largely condemned.** 

The power of the Gospel was magnified. 
Not the social gospel but the Gospel of the 
cross, Pieper taught in an eloquent essay, 
is the power of God. This Gospel gives 
the certainty of the grace of God and of 
salvation. It effects sanctification and good 
works and especially Christian prayer. It 
brings false doctrines to naught; it supplies 
the ability to endure the trials and tribula- 
tions, the cross, that comes to the followers 
of the Christ. It rescues the believers from 
the terrors of death. It engenders a joyful 


90 F{riedrich}] Bfente}, ‘Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., LVI (April 1910), 186 
to 187. 

91 [Th.] Gf[raebner}, ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., LXI (Nov. 1915), 521. 

92 {Th.] G{raebner], “Paragraphen tiber den 
neuesten Chiliasmus,” ibid., LXI (Aug. 1915), 
337—350. 

93 P. E. K{retzmann], “Die moderne Dies- 
seitigkeitstheologie,” ibid., LXVI (June 1920), 
270—277. 


anticipation of the Last Day. Because the 
Gospel brings these blessings, he prayed 
that it might be maintained without falsi- 
fications of any kind.®* 

The Gospel and the sacraments were de- 
fended as the means of grace against the 
teachings of the Modernists. “May God in 
His mercy preserve us from the destructive 
powers of Modernism, especially in its de- 
nial of the means of grace!” °° The means 
of grace are the bearers of the grace of 
God, it was emphasized; “they offer, they 
convey, they seal, to the believer the bene- 
fit of Christ’s vicarious atonement.” ** The 
Modernists erred in the doctrine of the 
means of grace and concerning the outward 
form of the means of grace. In denying the 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible 
they reduce the teaching that the Gospel is 
a means of grace to an absurdity, it was 
said, and eliminate the sacraments as gifts 
of God for the forgiveness of sins.®? 

Faith in the forgiveness of sins which 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, obtained 
for all men by His substitutionary atone- 
ment (Satisfactio vicaria) and which is pro- 
claimed by His Word in the church, this 
is fundamental in the Christian faith, 
Pieper maintained, as he examined the 
Unitarians, the Romanists, the Calvinists, 
the Arminians, the synergistic Lutherans 
(so he called them), the deniers of the 





94 F{rancis} P{ieper}, “Die Kraft des Evan- 
geliums,” ibid., LXXIII (Nov. 1927), 321 to 
334; ibid., LXXIII (Dec. 1927), 363—369; 
ibid., LXXIV (Feb. 1928), 40—53; LXXIV 
(March 1928), 69—83. 

95 P, E. Kretzmann, “The Means of Grace 
with Special Reference to Modernism,” Theo- 
logical Monthly, 1X (Nov. 1929), 335. 

96 Ibid., p. 321. 

97 For the entire essay see ibid., IX (Oct. 
1929), 289—303; ibid., IX (Nov. 1929), 321 
to 335; ibid., IX (Dec. 1929), 362—368. 
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God-ordained means of grace, and the de- 
tractors of the inspiration of Holy Writ, 
and found them wanting in a clear testi- 
mony. Those who denied the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures also as a rule, he maintained, 
denied the satisfactio Christi vicaria.®§ 


98 Ff{rancis} P{ieper}, “Das Fundament des 
christlichen Glaubens,” Lehre und Wehre, LXXI 
(Aug. 1925), 286; see p.288: “Alle Leugner 
der Inspiration der Heiligen Schrift, das heisst, 
alle welche die Schriften der Apostel und 
Propheten nicht Gottes eigenes unfehlbares 
Wort sein lassen, stossen damit das Fundament 
des christlichen Glaubens um. Das ist so gewiss, 
so gewiss Christus bezeugt, dass alle Christen bis 
ans Ende der Welt durch der Apostel Wort, das 
wir in ihren Schriften haben, an ihn glauben 
werden, und Christi Apostel lehrt, dass die ganze 
christliche Kirche bis an den Jiingsten Tag in 
allen und in jedem einzelnen ihrer Glieder auf 
den Grund der Apostel und Propheten erbaut 
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This was their glory, a glorying in the 
Cross of Christ, the glory of the Mis- 
sourians of the Middle Period. For the 
sake of the Gospel they combatted the 
forces and the theological trends of their 
age. Sola Scriptura, sola gratia, sola fide 
were their watchwords. 


St. Louis ; 
(To be continued) 


ist. Wenn in einem Leugner der unfehlbaren 
gottlichen Autoritat der Schrift noch der Glaube 
an Joh. 3,16 und 1 Joh. 1,7 sich findet, so ist 
das eine Inkonsequenz, die jederzeit in verderb- 
liche Konsequenz umschlagen kann.” For the 
entire article see ibid.. LXXI (Feb. 1925), 33 


to 37; ibid, LXXI (March 1925), 75—82; 
ibid, LXXI (April 1925), 97—107; ibid. 
LXXI (May 1925), 129—134; ibid, LXXI 


(July 1925), 249—263; ibid., LXXI (Aug. 
1925), 282—288. 
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Outlines on the Old Testament E:senach Sertes 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JER. 7:1-11 


As I read and reflected upon these Bible 
words this question arose in my mind: 


Must I Be a Jeremiah? 


Pastors have much in common with this 
prophet. 

Jeremiah was often torn in his proclama- 
tion of God’s Word. God commanded him 
to confront Israel with her sins, to pull no 
punches in spreading their guilt before them, 
to preach destruction to a doomed people. 
That wasn’t an easy task. For Jeremiah 
deeply loved his fellow Israelites and felt 
deeply involved with them in their sins and 
sorrows. It was not with glee but with a torn 
and bleeding heart that he reluctantly called 
attention to his people’s sins and then fore- 
cast their destruction. 

Do you suppose that it’s any different with 
your pastor? Do you think he enjoys point- 
ing out your sins from his pulpit? Do you 
think he takes pleasure in preaching the 
harsh words included in the sermon he will 
deliver on this day? No, like Jeremiah it is 
with a sad and torn heart that your pastor 
must ofen set before you your sins and urge 
you to repentance. But, like Jeremiah, your 
pastor can with joy point you to the mercy 
of God, speak to you of the Christ who has 
sponged your sins away. 


I. Pastors and Prophet proclaim the judg- 
ment of God 


Like Jeremiah, your pastor can stand in 
the gates of God’s house preaching these 


words: “Hear the word of the Lord, all you 
men, women, and children of [fill in the 
name of your own parish} who enter these 
gates to worship the Lord. Thus says the 
Lord of hosts, the God of America, the God 
of [fill in the name of your own city}.” 


A. “Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will let you dwell in this place” (vv. 
S257) 

1. This is what God was saying to Israel: 
“Do you want to continue living in this land 
of milk and honey? Then change your sin- 
ful ways.” 

2. Must I be a Jeremiah and speak words 
like these to you? Do you want to continue 
living in America,an America that is wealthy, 
strong, and free? Then each and every one 
of you, both big and small, must change your 
sinful ways and amend your unholy habits. 
It is not just the United Nations or our skill- 
ful diplomats who can prevent our being 
shipped off to some Siberian slave camp, it 
is you by your godly conduct. Your stay in 
this land of the free and the home of the 
brave hinges largely upon your personal 
holiness. 


B. Don’t put the motions of worship 
above works. 


1. The Israelites were doing just that (vv. 
4.8-11). 
They thought that mere Saturday attendance 
at the temple, mere mouthing of religious 
words, and an empty thoughtless perform- 
ance of worship rituals was enough to please 


What fools these people were! 


God and to stave off any trouble or mis- 
fortune. They thought that God had His eyes 
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open only one day of the week, Saturday, 
when they went through their religious 
routine. The rest of the week they lived as 
if those divine eyes were shut. Wasn't the 
mere performance of Saturday worship 
enough to deliver them from any anger God 
might harbor against them for their week- 
long sins? 

2. Is there a lesson here for us? Must 
the Lord ask us these searching questions as 
we comfortably seat ourselves in this place 
of worship: “Will you murder?” and we 
reply: “Who, me, Lord?” But what of the 
people we have killed during the past week 
with the dagger of hateful thoughts or cruel 
words? The Lord asks, “Will you steal?” 
and we reply: “Who, me, Lord?” But what 
of the good names we've stolen by gossiping 
and slandering words? The Lord asks: “Will 
you commit adultery?” and we reply: “Who, 
me, Lord?” But have there been evil pictures 
we've looked at, filthy jokes we've told or 
listened to, adultery of the heart we’ve com- 
mitted? What of the greatest idolatry of 
all — loving goods and fun and job and 
loved ones more than God, the Giver of all 
these benefits? God asks: “Will you swear 
falsely?” and we reply: “Who, me, Lord?” 
But what of the lies we’ve told, the truths 
we've left untold that should have been 
spoken? What of the swearing itself, whether 
true or false, this taking of God’s name in 
vain, using it carelessly in casual conversa- 
tion? They stoned such offenders in the 
Old Testament. “Will you do all of this?” 
asks the Lord, “and then come and stand 
before Me in this place of worship and say 
with the Israelites in this text, ‘we are de- 
livered from God’s anger, delivered by our 
mere act of churchgoing.’” Will you put 
your trust in deceptive words, have the con- 
fidence that a mere mouthing of the liturgy 
in this place puts the Lord on your side, no 
matter how conscious and frequent your 
weeklong sins? “Will you do all this?” asks 
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the Lord, and we reply: “We will, and we 
do, O Lord; therefore have mercy for the 
sake of Jesus who lived, died, and rose for 
us. For His sake blot out the sins of hypo- 
critical worship.” 


3. This is what acceptable worship in- 
(a) The service on Sunday is vital. 
Worship is commanded by God. It is, as it 
were, the service station where we fill up 
on the gasoline of God’s power and strength 
for weeklong Christian living. (b) Week- 
long works. This is the message of Ps. 15, 
of Rom. 12:1ff., of James 1:26,27, and 
other passages. These Scripture references 
make it absolutely clear that Sunday morning 
worship is meant to inspire us and to enable 
us to worship God during the week with 
lives of love and service and ministry to 
others. 


C. Learn a lesson from Shiloh (v.12). 


1. Once there was a beautiful temple at 
Shiloh. And why wasn’t it there any more? 
Because the worshipers at that temple called 
on God’s name once a week and then spent 
the rest of the time despising the Lord’s 
name by their unholy conduct. Therefore 
God destroyed both the temple and its wor- 
shipers. 


volves. 


2. Are there any modern Shilohs? How 
about the bombed-out churches of Europe? 
This is not to say that the worshipers there 
were any worse than we are. This is to say 
that these church ruins can be our Shiloh, 
our grim warning to repent before hydrogen 
blasts level the great cathedrals and the little 
chapels of our fair land. 


II. Pastors and Prophet proclaim words of 
comfort (Jer. 31:31 ff.; 33:14-17) 


I will be a Jeremiah. I must, like him, 
tell you of: 
A. God's new agreement. 


1. He does not remember those sins of 
yours. They’re buried in the depth of the 
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sea, now that Christ was buried for three 
days and then rose again. 


2. The new agreement is sealed in blood, 
the blood of Jesus. Just as surely as Christ 
spilled His blood on the cross, so surely are 
your sins washed away. And you can receive 
the body and drink that blood every Sunday 
in the Holy Supper. As surely as you receive 
Christ in that sacred meal, so sure can you 
be that God has forgiven your sins, thrown 
them out of His sight forever. 


B. The Lord, our Righteousness. 

Why do we persist in worrying about 
something that we already possess, namely, 
the righteousness of God? Because of our 
frailties and sins we are often full of fear 
that God will reject or abandon us since we 
do not live up to His laws. How can we 
worry about what we already have, God’s 
righteousness, given to us who trust in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior? God Himself is 
what He asks us to be. He is perfectly 
righteous for us in the person of Christ, 
His Son. 

Must I be a Jeremiah? Indeed I must. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


DAN. 9:15-19 
In these words we see 


The Heart of Daniel 
I. It was a crushed heart 


A. Daniel’s prayer was accompanied by 
fasting, sackcloth, and ashes (v.3), the tra- 
ditional marks of a penitent person. True, 
these practices are not mandatory, nor do 
they prove genuine repentance. Yet fasting 
and similar practices may well serve to curb 
unholy, fleshly appetites. There is little 
doubt that we would be more healthy and 
robust both in body and in spirit if we would 
deny ourselves some of the food and fun 
we so dearly enjoy, for it is difficult to re- 
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member that the sinful drives of the flesh 
should constantly be checked and suppressed 
when one overindulges the body. 


B. Crushed because of the sins of his 
people (v.16). Daniel could not view him- 
self apart from the people of God to whom 
he belonged. Throughout his prayers the 
first person plural is employed. It is our 
sins. Do we have such a view? Do we 
live in a constant awareness of the body we 
belong to, the body of Christ, the church? 
Dare the heart ever criticize and censure the 
stomach for its failure to perform properly? 
Dare the stomach in anger against the heart 
decide to ignore the heart and digest food 
only for itself? Impossible! For the heart 
and the stomach both are parts of the one 
whole body and constantly share in the entire 
body’s sickness or health. So it is in the body 
of Christ. Remember Jesus taught us to pray 
in the plural. It is “Our Father . give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive ws 
our trespasses.” There is no name calling 
here, no finger pointing, no looking down at, 
or feeling sorry for, other poor miserable 
sinners. It is only “forgive ws our trespasses.” 
It is “lead ws not into temptation, but de- 
liver ws from evil.” 

C. Crushed because of his own sins. It 
may be the plural that Daniel uses, but it’s 
still the first person plural. He includes him- 
self, and so must we. Sometimes we Chris- 
tians become quite self-righteous as we view 
the troubles that beset, and the perils that 
threaten, our dear country. 
say, “this happens because of all the evil 


“You see,” we 


people we have in our land. They are the 
cause of God’s anger against us, those vile 
criminals, those people who don’t go to 
church or give God a thought.” Those 
people? Is it possible that our nation is 
threatened with atomic annihilation also 
because of our unruly tongue, our ungov- 
erned temper, because there are too many 
unkind words and bitter arguments in our 
Christian families? 
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D. Crushed because he and his people had 
grievously sinned in the face of great divine 
grace (v.15: “Who didst bring thy people 
out of Egypt with a mighty hand”). With 
these words it is as if Daniel were saying: 
“O Lord, how could we rebel against Thee 
in the light of all Thy redemptive goodness?” 
Yes, how can we? For the redemption we 
possess shrinks the rescue from Egypt by 
comparison. By the death and resurrection 
of Jesus, His Son, God has set us free from 
the clutch of Satan, hell, death, and sin. 
The Israelites wailed their pleas to God for 
deliverance from the tortures of Egyptian 
bendage, and God liberated them. Yet they 
were scarcely free when they returned to a 
bondage far worse than that of Egypt, the 
terrible slavery to sin. In place of the gra- 
cious God, they substituted a golden calf 
as the object of their adoration. And will we 
return from the freedom of Calvary to the 
bondage of our same old sins? Will we 
substitute the golden calf of goods and 
people in place of God, who laid His own 
bleeding heart on love’s altar when Jesus 
died and then rose again for our pardon 
and eternal safety? 


II. It was a confident heart 


A. Confident that God’s ears were open 
(v. 18). Sufferings may have closed in upon 
Daniel and his people, yet the ears of their 
rescuing God would never be closed to 
their earnest cries for delivery. We can be 
equally confident that God’s ears are ever 
open to our pleas for pardon and rescue 
from distress. We are sure that God hears 
everything we say only because of Jesus, His 
Son. By the death of Christ we know God 
hears all our prayers and especially our 
penitent prayers for pardon. In fact, God’s 
ears are always more ready to hear than our 
hearts and mouths are to act. 


B. Confident that God’s eyes were open 
(v.18). Though the prophet and his people 
could see nothing but trouble around them, 


they were confident God could still see them, 
that He hadn’t lost sight of them because 
they were buried beneath an avalanche of 
affliction. We are sure God’s eyes are open 
to us because He once closed them for three 
days. The eyes of Jesus were sightless in cold 
death as He lay in His tomb. And because 
the eyes of Jesus were shut in death and 
then opened again on Easter, God’s eyes are 
always upon us. And we know they are smil- 
ing eyes, eyes that are set in a shining face, 
that beams love and favor and forgiveness, 
not eyes that flash anger from a frowning, 
scowling countenance. In fact, the last words 
you hear at each Sunday’s worship service 
are about the Lord’s smiling uplifted face, 
and this is the face of favor and forgiveness 
that beams down upon you all week long. 
No wonder you respond to the Benediction 
with the triple “It is true, it is true, it is 
true (Amen, Amen, Amen)!” 


C. Confident because the plea for pardon 
was based upon God’s mercy, not upon his 
or his nation’s merit (vv. 18,19). Daniel 
realized the folly of asking God to be gra- 
cious and forgiving on the basis of his own 
or his people's goodness. It just wasn’t there. 
One could never be sure of God’s pardon 
or of deliverance from affliction if such 
divine activity were dependent upon holi- 
ness. For as we pray, we would always be 
haunted by the nagging fear: “Perhaps I’ve 
been too bad, or perhaps I haven’t been good 
enough to have God grant my request.” But 
our prayer is based upon God’s great mercy 
and is for the sake of His name, says Daniel. 
“For His name’s sake,” that is, for the sake 
of all that God is and does for us. It is for 
His name’s sake that we pray, the name we 
have come to know as Jesus, who gave His 
life upon a cross and rose again to bring 
us to God and glory forever. That’s why we 
pray for everything from food to forgive- 
ness with a confident heart, for we base our 
prayer on God’s mercy, not on our own 
merits, and God’s mercy is always there. 
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In fact, He has promised mountains will 
walk off the face of the globe and that we 
will be able to command the sun to stop 
rising and setting, and it will obey, before 
His mercy will leave us. And it’s trust in 
this fact that changes a crushed heart into 
a confident heart. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Is. 29:17-21 


There is both a stern warning and solid 
comfort in these words, words that tell us 
about: 

The Big Change 


I. It could happen you know, the big change 


That is, the change from a cultivated 
fruitful field into a wild forest (v.17) 


A. God is here talking to Israel by means 
of picture language. The forest is the 
Gentile land of Lebanon, a land unblessed 
by the cultivation of God’s electing love 
and grace. Israel, on the other hand, is the 
fruitful field, patiently, lovingly, ceaselessly 
tilled by God’s hand of mercy. But a big 
change will take place. The forest will be- 
come the field and the field the forest. 
Lebanon will become like Israel, chosen by 
God’s grace and love. Israel will become like 
Lebanon, a wild forest uncultivated by God’s 
merciful hand. This is the big change. 


B. And it isn’t far off. God promises it 
will happen in a little while. Yet that little 
while left Israel room for repentance, for 
a return with rent hearts to an offended but 
forgiving God, whose mercy would still 
take them back. 

There would be a big change. The field 
would become a forest and the forest, a field. 


C. Why? We turn to Is.5:17 for the 
answer. Despite all the loving cultivation 
and care which God lavished upon His vine- 
yard, His only return was the wild grapes 
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of wickedness. It is precisely for the same 
reason that our Lord had to tell the church 
people of His day that harlots and corrupt 
politicians would enter God’s kingdom be- 
fore them and that God’s kingdom would 
be taken from those who imagined them- 
selves ultraholy and would instead be given 
to a nation producing the Kingdom’s fruit. 


D. It’s time for a few applications. Do 
you suppose that the big change could hap- 
pen to us? Are we not the fruitful field, the 
field tilled and blessed beyond measure by 
the Lord? Isn’t the non-Christian world the 
wild forest? Could this field become a 
forest? Will today’s harlots and tax col- 
lectors enter God’s kingdom before us? 
Learn the lesson of history. Those nations 
and peoples who have received a double and 
overflowing measure of God’s grace and 
goodness are the ones who stand under God's 
closest scrutiny and are in peril of losing 
that divine love by their smugness, conceit, 
and complacency. For God’s mercy demands 
the response of constant and wholehearted 
obedience to the merciful Lord. And if that 
response is withheld, what then? If instead 
of the ripe, luscious grapes of righteousness 
God finds only the wild grapes of repeated 
wickedness on the entire arbor as well as on 
the individual branches, what then? Then 
there will be a big change, and the culti- 
vated field will become a wild forest. Would 
we be shocked, irritated, offended, if our 
Lord Himself were to stand before us this 
very day and tell us, as He did the church 
people of His day, “Sinners of the street 
will go into heaven before you”? Could it 
be that our very shock itself at such words 
indicates how much we need to hear them? 
For a sinner is never shocked at being con- 
fronted with his sins, and it’s only sinners 
who will enter heaven — forgiven sinners, 
it is true, but only sinners. Who will leave 
this church today justified and forgiven? 
He who says: “God, how thankful You 
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should be, and how grateful I am, that I am 
not as other people are, that I am not as 
grumpy, irritable, and complaining as some 
of my relatives and friends; that I am not 
as gossipy as Mrs. So-and-so; that I am not 
as cruel and as vile as all these criminals 
I read about; that I am not as immoral and 
without character as others I know and see”? 
No, if you want to leave this church for- 
given, this alone must be your prayer: “God, 
for Christ’s sake and sacrifice, for the sake of 
Jesus whose perfection is mine, and whose 
death and resurrection paid for my sins, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

St. John the Baptist once said that the 
ax was already at the root of the trees. He 
urged Israel to start producing fruit. The 
urgency of this admonition also applies to 
our life. Start producing fruit. Produce it 
as you think more upon the fruit of the 
virgin’s womb, Jesus Christ, who died and 
then rose again to take away the sin of your 
barren and fruitless life. Eat more fruit, the 
fruit of the vine, wine which is the blood 
of Christ poured out for your salvation. 
Eat more fruit, the fruit of the soil, bread 
which is the body of Christ slain and then 
revived again for your pardon and endless 
joy. And then work day after day, fight your 
godless flesh, your unholy passion. 


The big change. It could happen! 


II. For your comfort remember it will happen 


Not the change we've been talking about, 
the change from a fruitful field into a wild 
forest. No, this is another change, change 
from the worse to the better. (Vv. 18-21) 


A. There will be a change from blindness 
to sight and from deafness to hearing. Yes, 
there has been, in the life of our Lord. 
Christ’s miracles of healing were not just 
eye-catching and breath-stopping publicity 
stunts designed to draw people to Him. 
Christ’s miracles mark the beginning of the 
new world, the world without sickness and 


pain and death. Do you doubt that you'll 
one day live in that happy world, that world 
without doctors, hospitals, 
funeral parlors, and cemeteries? Do you 
doubt it when that glad day has already 
dawned? For, you see, our Lord’s miracles 
of healing are both the beginning and the 
pledge of that wonderful new world. In a 
sense, you are already living in that world. 
It was born with Christ. 


B. There'll be a big change, change in 
the status of men (vv.19-21). In the new 
world there won't be any more ruthless 
people, people with hearts of flint and steel, 
people whose only goal in life is to get 
ahead and to satisfy their own cravings even 
at the cost of other people’s hurt. Nor will 
there be any more of this ruthlessness inside 
us, this ignoring or turning of the back on 
the wants and needs of others because such 
kindness would put us out and demand too 
much sacrifice. In the new world there 
won't be any more scoffers, those folks who 
enjoy poking fun at others, who delight 
themselves by capitalizing on the weak- 
nesses of others, who upset and disturb by 
insisting that we prove and demonstrate the 
truths of our faith. In the new world faith 
will give way to blessed sight. In the new 
world not the mighty but the weak will be 
happy. Their joy will be in the Lord. This 
will be a permanent joy, a joy that never 
fades or lessens. For the joy will be in God 
Himself, who is eternal and not in the gifts 
of goods and loved ones that are so much 
like a wilting flower or a thin curl of smoke 
quickly driven away by the wind. Our 
trouble now is that our joy is too often and 
too much in God’s fading gifts rather than 
in Him, the fadeless Giver, and therefore 
we fear and worry. It won't be like this in 
the new world. Then all our joy all the 
time will be in the Lord Himself, and since 
He won't wilt or fade or change, neither 
will our joy. What a world it will be, the 
world of the big change! 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY 
ZECH. 7:4-10 


The question of our text, of course, is this: 


Should We Fast? 
|. The folks at Bethel had a problem (v.2) 


For many years these Bethelites had been 
faithfully and religiously fasting and mourn- 
ing in commemoration of Jerusalem’s de- 
struction by the Babylonians in 586 B.C. 
But now the captivity was over, and the 
temple was once again rising out of ruins. 
Naturally the question arose: Is this fast 
really necessary? And so a delegation was 
sent up to Jerusalem to obtain the answer 
from the priests and prophets. It was 
through the prophet Zechariah that the Lord 
gave His answer (vv. 4-10). Now there are 
two points that God makes in His answer 
to the inquiring Bethelites. First of all, He 
indicates that fasting and mourning do not 
profit Him in the least. Religious rites and 
observances are for the benefit of man. 


Il. Shall we make a few applications? 

A. Let’s take prayer, for example. We 
have beenjtold prayer changes things. How 
do you interpret that statement? Do you 
think that the Lord is bound by your 
prayers, that He must wait until you pray 
before He can bless or rescue you? Things 
ate bad, loved ones are sick, a danger is 
imminent, but prayer changes things. There- 
fore quickly pray so that things can become 
better, loved ones are healed, and hovering 
dangers pass. Pray, and pray quickly and 
fervently, because God cannot help and heal 
without those prayers. Is prayer a means or 
a guarantee of receiving from Him what we 
want? We sometimes think and act as if 
(1) Please understand, we are not 
preaching against prayer. All of us pray all 
too little. And God wants us to pray to 
Him for food and forgiveness and protec- 


it were. 
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tion. The point is, He has never indicated 
that He needs our prayers and that without 
them He cannot feed or protect us. How 
many of you asked the sun to rise this 
morning? How many of you prayed for 
God’s protection on the way to church? Yet 
is the sun still beneath the horizon waiting 
for your prayer? Did you have an accident 
on the way to church? Jesus once said that 
God sends His showers and sunshine on both 
the just and the unjust, on those who pray 
and on those who don’t. And are we not 
glad and eternally grateful it is this way, that 
rain and sunshine and food and forgiveness 
and protection do not depend upon our 
prayers? For if they did, I fear we would 
be living in a rather dry, dark, and barren 
world. Besides all this, it is well to remem- 
ber that God is already in action for us 
long before we pray. He tells us that before 
we call, He is already answering, and while 
we are speaking, He already hears. (2) Now 
please understand, we are not saying here 
that prayer never moves nor affects the Lord, 
never persuades Him to change His mind. 
Take the case of the Israelite king Hezekiah. 
God told him to arrange his affairs because 
he was on the very threshold of death. And, 
oh, how the king prayed that the Lord would 
spare his life, and God did just that! He 
extended Hezekiah’s life for another 15 years. 
This doesn’t mean that He'll do the same 
for you under similar circumstances if you 
should be at the point of death with a fatal 
cancer. Of course, the Lord could make you 
or your mortally sick loved one another 
Hezekiah and prolong your or your dear 
one’s life another 15 or 20 years. That’s up 
to God and His good and gracious will. 
(3) Then why pray? Because God has com- 
manded it, and because you need the disci- 
pline of prayer. Prayer helps you to see 
how much you need the Lord in your life. 
Prayer is God’s gift in your heart and on 
your lips as a means of praising your Maker 
for each precious beat of your heart, for the 
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loved ones about you, for every blessing of 
body and life. God' never intended prayer 
to be a means of getting things out of Him 
or of griping to Him. Prayer first and fore- 
most ought to be praise. 


B. Now what we have said about prayer 
can be applied to all our religious rites and 
observances, our churchgoing, our giving, 
our participation in parish activities, our holy 
conduct itself. These things are not means 
by which we put the Lord under obligations 
to us. They are means by which we profit 
the brother and ourselves, means designed 
by God through which we grow and progress 
in our faith and holy behavior. 


Ill. Should we fast? God answers, “That's 
up to you” 

“For fasting is for your profit, not Mine.” 
That’s the first answer the Lord gives to the 
question of our text. This is the second: 
“Of course you should fast, that is, you 
should deny yourself for the sake of your 
brother” (vv. 8-10). This, then, is the fast 
God demands of us, that we starve ourselves 
on evil and lovelessness and feast on a con- 
stant doing of good. Isaiah’s words are quite 
pertinent here (Is.58:3-12). Israel thought 
the Lord would continue to love, bless, and 
befriend her no matter how wickedly she 
lived, just as long as she continued religiously 
to observe the prescribed fast days and holy 
days. Therefore God had to make it per- 
fectly clear that the fast He desired, the fast 
that He would regard favorably, was a con- 


stant and complete abstinence from sin and 
a feasting of oneself on goodness. Is this 
the fast that you observe? Perhaps a bit 
more literal fasting would help you. Perhaps 
if you and I would literally deny ourselves 
some of the food and some of the goods so 
dear to our hearts, it would help us to re- 
member how narrow the gate is that leads 
to eternal life and that only those get 
through whose hearts and lives are not over- 
weighted with too much worldly goods and 
pleasure. 


IV. Should we fast? By all means 


We should abstain from sin and make our 
meat the daily and diligent performance of 
God’s will. But we don’t. The truth of the 
matter is this, we abstain too much from 
holiness and instead feast at the table of sin. 
Therefore God sent His only Son, Jesus 
Christ, who gave up not just things but His 
very life, in order that we might have for- 
giveness for failing to observe the fast of 
God. Christ Jesus fasted of life itself for 
three days and then rose again that God 
might pardon our sins and that we might 
not endure the fast of hell, the fast of being 
without God’s presence forever. Christ fasted 
of life itself and then rose again that we 
might feast on the joys and glory of heaven. 
And the more you reflect upon this fast of 
Jesus, the more you partake of this Christ, 
who fasted for you, partake of Him in the 
Lord’s Supper, the better you'll observe the 
fast of God, the more you'll abstain from 
sin and eat the bread of righteousness. 








Ep. Note: During the Church Year 1961—62, sermon studies and outlines 
of the Standard Gospel Series will be presented. 
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THE MODERN CHRIST 

The Church Quarterly Review, London 
(April—June 1961), discusses the Christ 
of modern liberal Protestantism, and in the 
article we find the following penetrating 
analysis: “In a world that was gradually 
growing better and better by its own mo- 
mentum what room was left for salvation, 
redemption, atonement, judgment? . . . Here 
we have the clue to the reduced or humani- 
tarian Christology characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century liberal Protestantism. ... The 
motive of liberal Protestantism that we have 
suggested was not of course made explicit. 
The line taken was something like this. 
Liberal Protestants asked themselves what 
was the relation between the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth and the Christ of St. Paul, of 
St. John, and of Catholic piety. Their answer 
was roughly this that the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth provided the basis for an ethical 
humanitarianism which became a mystery 
religion in contact with Oriental-Greek 
cults, with this important difference that for 
Christianity immortality was morally condi- 
tioned to an extent not found elsewhere. 
Liberal Protestantism did its best to get back 
to the Jesus of history, whose features were 
to be found in the Synoptic Gospels. The 
Christ of St. Paul and of the Fourth Gospel 
was not regarded as historic. Ostensibly this 
was because the Christology of St. Paul and 
of the Fourth Gospel, which emphasized the 
divinity of Christ, did not agree with that 
of the Synoptists; but we suggest that the 
teal reason was that it did not conform to 
the philosophical presuppositions with which 
liberal Protestantism approached the Christo- 
logical problem. Such a suggestion is not 
easy to justify directly, but here is what 
looks like a confirmation of it. Even in the 
Synoptists liberal Protestantism found a 
good deal that was not consistent with their 


reduced Christology. Instead of attributing 
this difficulty to the arbitrary mold into 
which they were trying to fit the Synoptic 
data, they attributed it to the intrusion of 
Paulinism into the Synoptic tradition.” 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS 


The Modern Churchman (January 1961), 
under this heading, directs attention to the 
challenge of ethnic religions which Chris- 
tianity faces today. More is being published 
on these awakening and aggressive religions 
in the Western world than ever before. The 
following are a few striking paragraphs. 

“Even more significant is the revival and 
reformation of non-Christian religions. It is 
debatable how far this is a religious revival 
and how much of it is one aspect of national- 
ism; probably the two are inextricably 
mingled. But this only shows how much 
religion imbues cultures. In Turkey, scene 
of the greatest attacks on Islamic authority, 
recent years have seen a revival of Muslim 
practices: the call to prayer restored to 
Arabic after a short period in Turkish; the 
pilgrimage to Mecéa, assisted by the gov- 
ernment; the Prime Minister hailed as a 
holy man after his escape from an air acci- 
dent, and camels sacrificed for him in the 
streets of Ankara and Istanbul. In Ceylon 
and Burma the strength of the Buddhist faith 
is seen in its reaction against privilege in 
education and government. In both Hindu- 
ism and Islam reforms are proceeding against 
caste, polygamy, and the like; that will make 
it impossible for the Christian to point an 
accusing finger at social abuses that were 
not necessarily implied in the religion, but 
made good debating points in the past. 

“Tt is, then, no longer possible to ignore 
the existence of non-Christian religions or 
the reforms taking place in them. Recogni- 
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tion of this fact is essential for Christian 
missions, but also for the church as a whole. 
The hard fact of the existence of different 
faiths, to which hundreds of millions of our 
fellow human beings are devoted, must be 
recognized. “The evangelization of the world 
in this generation,’ once the bold cry of the 
Student Christian Movement, has not been 
realized in any more than the general sense 
of preaching the Gospel in nearly every land 
and making groups of converts in the more 
favorable ones. This is not meant to deny 
the missionary task of the church, which has 
been implicit since the first century, but dif- 
ferent methods are needed; and certainly it 
must be seen that Islam, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and the like are here to stay, at least 
yet for centuries. 

“If we are judged by conduct, Christians 
have often been in error. When the World 
Peace Pagoda was opened in Rangoon in 
1956, it was said that Western Christianity 
had proved itself a warlike faith, and the 
world needed Buddhism as the religion of 
peace. Someone has said recently that Russia 
need not spend money on anti-American 
propaganda in Asia; Hollywood does it 
much better for them. The cheap American 
films that flood Asia depict Western life as 
vulgar luxury, gross sensuality, and unre- 
strained violence. If that is the American 
way of life, and America is a Christian 
country {in the eyes of Oriental non-Chris- 
tian peoples}, then Hinduism or Buddhism 
are better religions by the fruits they pro- 
duce. At least it is salutary to see ourselves 
as others see us.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

Corby, England. — English-speaking con- 
gregations associated with the Lutheran 
Council of Great Britain mow have a 
national church organization for the first 
time. 

The United Lutheran Synod in Great 


Britain was formed at a constituting as- 
sembly here on April 16. Elected its first 
chairman was the Rev. William B. Schaeffer 
of London, a pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who serves as the Lu- 
theran World Federation’s senior representa- 
tive in the United Kingdom. 

Official delegates at the assembly repre- 
sented a small constituency — only four 
fully organized congregations with a com- 
bined membership of about 300. However, 
the council’s English-language congrega- 
tional work is growing rapidly, and the step 
taken here is expected to provide a strong 
impetus to wider development. 

Congregations associated with the 12-year- 
old council have a total constituency of 
some 32,000. But until recent years they 
have worshiped almost entirely in other 
European languages, since their people were 
first-generation immigrants or refugees from 
the continent. About ten such foreign 
languages are now used by Lutheran con- 
gregations in Great Britain, and Lutheran 
synodical organizations already exist among 
such diaspora groups as the Germans, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Poles. These synodi- 
cal bodies are all larger than the new Eng- 
lish-speaking one. 

“The need for an English-language synod 
has been felt by members of the council for 
many years,’ Mr. Schaeffer said. “The synod 
will sponsor joint work in English in areas 
of Lutheran strength as a means of fostering 
local co-operation and providing a means to 
serve future generations of Lutherans.”: 

Financial help for the development of 
English-language Lutheran work in England 
has been provided by the LWF Department 
of World Service, chiefly through the sup- 
port of U. S. Pastors Schaeffer, Wegener, 
Stumme, Swantz, and others, who have 
served in the same posts. Mr. Schaeffer also 
serves a small English-speaking Lutheran 
group at High Wycombe. 

The federation is also underwriting a new 
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English ministry begun last year at Birming- 
ham by a Latvian theological graduate, Alek- 
sandrs Monstovics, and is assisting in the 
joint establishment of further English work 
in the Bradford-Leeds area by young 
Lutheran pastors of several continental 
nationalities. 
Chicago. — The Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago has been chosen as the 
name of the new seminary being planned 
through consolidation of existing institutions 
of the four church bodies merging to form 
the Lutheran Church in America. The pro- 
posed school will succeed Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, Grand View Seminary of the Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran Church and Suomi 
Theological Seminary of the Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod). 

An interseminary committee planning the 
consolidation announced here that the new 
institution will probably begin to function 
formally by January 1963. 

The exact location of the seminary has 
not been determined, though it has been de- 
cided that none of the present locations will 
be permanently maintained. Augustana’s 
school is presently at Rock Island, Ill., and 
the Grand View and Suomi seminaries are 
affiliated with Chicago Lutheran at May- 
wood, Ill. The committee announced that 
establishment of the seminary near a uni- 
versity is being considered, but that until 
adequate facilities can be provided on a 
single site the institution will function on 
campuses at both Maywood and Rock Island. 

Articles of consolidation and a constitu- 
tion adopted in March by the interseminary 
committee are now being forwarded to 
boards of the four schools and the merging 
churches for action this spring and summer. 
If the documents are approved, it is ex- 
pected the first board of directors of the new 
school will be elected by the fall of 1962. 
An enrollment of appproximately 500 is 


contemplated at the school, which will offer 
a broad curriculum. 

In addition to an undergraduate program 
leading to the B.D. degree, plans call for 
graduate courses for master’s and doctoral 
degrees, a program for laymen preparing for 
service in the church, and continuation of the 
School of Missions now affiliated with Chi- 
cago Lutheran and supported by the ULCA 
and Augustana. 

Augustana Theological Seminary, founded 
by Swedish Lutheran immigrants, was estab- 
lished in 1860 in Chicago, moved to Paxton, 
Ill., in 1863, and to Rock Island in 1875. 
The institution was named Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary in 1869 and 
existed as such until 1948, when the col- 
lege and seminary became separate corpora- 
tions. 

Chicago Lutheran was founded in 1891 on 
the north side of Chicago and in 1910 was 
moved to Maywood. The school was estab- 
lished by the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church for the preparation 
of English-speaking ministers for the Lu- 
theran Church. When the ULCA, of pri- 
marily German background, was formed in 
1918 it assumed ownership and control. 

The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
established Grand View Seminary in north- 
western Wisconsin in 1886. In following 
years doctrinal differences divided the sem- 
inary and eventually the church, and in 1896 
the part known as the Danish Lutheran 
Church (now AELC) established Grand 
View College and Seminary at Des Moines, 
Iowa. The college and seminary were sepa- 
rated in 1952, and at its 1959 convention 
convention the AELC voted to affiliate the 
seminary with Chicago Lutheran, effective 
in September 1960. 

Suomi College and Theological Semi- 
nary was founded in 1896 in Hancock, Mich., 
by the Suomi Synod. In 1957 the college 
and seminary were separated, and steps were 
taken to affiliate the seminary with some 
larger institution of one of the churches 
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merging into the LCA. The following year 
a proposal recommending affiliation with 
Chicago Lutheran was adopted, and the 
seminary began operations on the Maywood 
campus in September 1958. 


Waverly, Iowa. A one-year leave of ab- 
sence has been granted Dr. Karl T. Schmidt, 
chairman of Wartburg College’s Christianity 
department here, to serve as a theological 
assistant in editing the new Lutheran En- 
cyclopedia. He will work with Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck, professor of theology at Wart- 
burg Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, who has 
been engaged in the project since 1954. 

The new encyclopedia, expected to total 
some two million words, is being published 
under the auspices of the Lutheran World 
Federation. A grant of $10,000 from the 
Lutheran Brotherhood, fraternal life insur- 
ance society, is underwriting the editing of 
the work. 

Dr. Bodensieck worked part time on the 
project for several years until last fall, when 
arrangements were made with Wartburg 
Seminary to secure his services on a full-time 
basis for 24 months. Dr. Schmidt is sched- 
uled to leave Wartburg College Aug. 1. 

It has been hoped the encyclopedia might 
be completed by the LWF’s Helsinki as- 
sembly in the summer of 1963, though 
Dr. Bodensieck has expressed doubts that 
this will be possible. He requested editorial 
assistance to speed completion of the work. 

The project is expected to result in the 
most comprehensive and definite 
national reference work on Lutheran 
terests, doctrine, and action. Articles are 
being contributed by more than 700 authori- 
ties on such subjects as church history, church 
polity, theology, liturgy, church art, Lutheran 
activities in missions, relief and other works 
of mercy. The Augsburg Publishing House 
in Minneapolis has agreed to publish the 
English-language edition. A German edition 
is also planned. 


inter- 
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Loccum, West Germany. — Here Lutheran 
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theologians and educators from 12 nations 
criticized the common view that the church 
rite of confirmation signifies an adolescent's 
admission to “full” or “adult” membership 
in the Christian church. Five American 
Lutherans were among the 40 participants in 
an international seminar on confirmation 
sponsored by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, which further rejected the interpretation 
that confirmation “completes what was begun 
in Baptism” or that it “marks the termina- 
tion of a Christian’s religious education.” 

At the four-day meeting ending April 21 
they voiced agreement that full and complete 
membership in the church of Christ comes 
with Baptism alone. The theologians stressed 
that for Lutherans confirmation is simply a 
“baptismal remembrance” — to both the 
confirmand and the congregation before 
which he stands a reminder of what hap- 
pened to them on the day of Baptism. They 
contrasted this theological concept with that 
of Roman Catholicism on the one hand, 
which sees confirmation as completing the 
grace of Baptism, and with that of certain 
Protestants on the other, which _belittles 
Baptism by overemphasizing the later per- 
sonal confession of faith. 

They acknowledged that the Lutheran 
position as they defined it weakened the tra- 
ditionally strong tie between confirmation 
and admission to Holy Communion, since 
every baptized child is entitled to commune, 
at least theoretically. They noted that in 
practice the church could refrain from giving 
boys and girls their first Communion until 
they had been adequately instructed as to 
its meaning. But some advocated that the 
first Communion age should be around 
8 or 10 instead of on completion of con- 
firmation preparation at 15. 

The seminar was organized by the LWF 
Commission on Education with the co- 
operation of the Commission on Theology. 
It was part of a five-year study on confirma- 
tion the former is engaged in at the request 
of the federation’s Minneapolis assembly of 
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1957. It is to be completed in time for a 
final report to be given at the Helsinki 
assembly in 1963. In this connection, the 
lectures and findings of the Loccum seminar 
will be widely circulated for study. 


Oslo. — Strong protests are still voiced 
in some circles over the recent ordination of 
the first woman pastor of the (Lutheran) 
Church of Norway. The Oslo Christian daily 
Vart Land has accused the government of 
causing a grave situation in the church by 
authorizing the ordination of Mrs. Ingrid 
Bjerkas, a 59-year-old theological graduate 
whose first applications for vacant pastorates 
were turned down by several parishes. This 
was like “throwing a flaming torch straight 
at the altar,” a Vart Land editorial charged. 
The paper also emphasized the responsibility 
of Bishop Kristian Schjelderup of Hamar in 
officiating on March 19 at the ordination of 
Mrs. Bjerkas. 

The new ordinand, a widow with three 
grandchildren was finally appointed by the 
government, on her application, to the parish 
of Berg on the island of Senja, southwest of 
Tromso. The parish is in the North Haloga- 
land diocese of Bishop Alf Wiig, who had 
stated earlier that he would “extend a hearty 
welcome to any woman pastor.” 

The Bergen Christian daily Dagen like- 
wise objected to the precedent-setting move. 
Other papers were divided. Some expressed 
hearty approval of the action as a demon- 
stration of broad-mindedness and tolerance, 
while others counseled caution in breaking 
with ancient church traditions. 

The Central Board of the Clergymen’s 
Association for Bible and Confession pub- 
lished a statement characterizing the ordi- 
nation of Mrs. Bjerkas as something forced 
on the church from the outside. The board 
contended that it went against the whole 
tradition of the church and the will of the 
vast majority of its members. It described 
as an act of disloyalty the assent of “certain 
churchmen” to introducing women into the 
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ministry. Except for purely administrative 
dealings, the people were urged to refrain 
from any kind of co-operation with a woman 
pastor. At the same time church members 
were asked by the board to work for a re- 
organization of the diaconate of women, 
which provides for a wide variety of full- 
time church services by trained but unor- 
dained persons. 

The legal ban on the admission of women 
to the ministry of the national church was 
lifted by Parliament before the last war. 
Towever, there remained a proviso that 
women could be appointed to pastoral posts 
only where they were accepted by the local 
church council. An amendment removing 
this restriction was passed in 1956. 

In the Church of Norway, including its 
local church councils, there has been stiff 
Opposition to women clergy. For this reason 
this country’s more than 40 women theo- 
logical graduates have not previously applied 
for pastoral posts or ordination. Mrs. Bjerkas 
became the first after completing her studies 
last year. 

The relative strength of the opposition, 
as compared with that in Sweden, is reflected 
in the fact that six of Norway’s nine Lu- 
theran bishops have made a strong joint 
declaration against the recent move involv- 
ing Mrs. Bjerkas. In Sweden, where the law 
permitting women’s ordination is much more 
recent, the majority of the Lutheran bishops 
now accept it, at least in principle. 

One of the three Norwegian bishops con- 
senting to the acceptance of women pastors, 
Bishop Wiig, will retire on Sept. 1, leaving 
the supervision of Mrs. Bjerkas’ work to his 
successor, not yet named. 

The acceptance of women pastors by 
Bishop Tord Godal of Nidaros (Trond- 
heim) is one of principle only. For practical 
reasons he has expressed the opinion that 
the time is not ripe. “An ordination (of 
a woman), with the consequences it in- 
volves,” he said, “will in practice cause many 
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difficulties. It will constitute an interference 
in the order of the church and a break in 
a national tradition which is nearly 1,000 
years old.” 

Berlin. — Completion of a new official 
collection of rites and ceremonies for this 
country’s Lutheran pastors was announced 
here in mid-April at the general synod meet- 
ing of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Germany (VELKD). The three- 
volume Agenda, a guide for the liturgical 
conduct of public worship and occasional 
ministerial services, has been in preparation 
for the past 12 years. During that period, 
its editors examined no less than 2,000 dif- 
ferent requests and suggestions which indi- 
viduals and groups within the churches, in 
response to a general invitation, had sub- 


mitted. 
Berlin. — Leaders of the German Lu- 
theran territorial churches pleaded not 


guilty here in mid-April to “the oft-repeated 
reproach of confessionalism” that has been 
directed against them. The charge that they 
stress their Lutheranism too much in their 
relations with other Protestants “is not justi- 
fied,” asserted the synod of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany 
(VELKD). 

The role of Lutherans in the broader 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) 
both now and in the past shows clearly that 
“we sought the common road and we still 
seek it,” the synod stated. But it made plain 
that it did not take this to mean that there 
should no longer exist any Lutheran Church. 
On this point it repeated the assertion made 
by Presiding Bishop Hanns Lilje in his re- 
port at the opening of the four-day meeting: 
“A Lutheran Church has existed and still 
exists not only in Germany but in the whole 
world.” 

These words, the synod said, have refer- 
ence not simply to the fact that the Lutheran 
Church is found in all parts of the globe 
but also to the particular tasks which history 


assigned to Lutheranism and which it must 
not shirk. 


New York. — Dr. Hans-Werner Gen- 
sichen, a Lutheran professor at Heidelberg 
University in Germany, has been appointed 
an associate director of the Theological Edu- 
cation Fund of the International Missionary 
Council to take charge of a special program 
in Africa for the training of ministers and 
lay leaders. He has been granted a three-year 
leave of absence from the university and will 
arrive in New York in April to assume the 
new position. 

The program to be supervised by Dr. 
Gensichen is expected to operate on a budget 
of approximately $150,000 a year for the 
next five years. Several international church 
bodies are underwriting the venture, which 
is being administered by the TEF but is 
separate from its regular program. The TEF 
is an international interdenominational or- 
ganization started in 1948. It provides higher 
theological training for ministers in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The special program in Africa is being 
started in recognition of pressing needs there 
for theological education assistance. Special 
institutes for seminary professors, training of 
lay leaders, consultation with heads of theo- 
logical schools, production of a journal of 
theology and programs to increase the effec- 
tiveness of theological libraries are planned. 

The National Lutheran Council, acting 
on a request from its Division of Lutheran 
World Federation Affairs, has authorized an 
annual contribution of $13,300 for five years 
toward the special Africa program. The 
funds will be provided from reserves of 
Lutheran World Action, the annual financial 
appeal of NLC participating bodies. 

Dr. Gensichen, who will spend approxi- 
mately half of the next three years in Africa, 
will make his headquarters at TEF offices 
in the Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York City. 
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DIMENSIONS OF FAITH: CONTEMPO- 
RARY PROPHETIC PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGY. Edited by William Kim- 
mel and Geoffrey Clive. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1960. 507 pages. 
Cloth. $6.95. 

A decisive feature of “prophetic theology,” 
James Luther Adams asserts in his preface 
to this anthology, is “its intention to expose 
man’s assistance, and particularly the re- 
ligious man’s assistance, ‘at the birth of 
“no-God,” at the making of idols’” (pp. 10 
to 11), among which Adams _ includes 
Christianity as a historical phenomenon, the 
Bible as a cultural creation, culture with all 
its “riches,” the domestication of the com- 
manding, judging, sustaining, and transform- 
ing power toward which history and culture 
point outside of themselves, and everything 
else that is of the creaturely order. This 
stance is one of the criteria for the selection 
of the readings in this volume. At the same 
time, because “prophetic theology,” as Adams 
describes it, does “not look for simple una- 
nimity in the formulation or the understand- 
ing of the Christian message” (p.12), it is 
engaged in a constant conversation about 
the meaning of Christian faith in thought 
and action. The present anthology exhibits 
this accent also. The readings generally re- 
produce classic essays or excerpts. For exam- 
ple, in the first part, the acknowledged an- 
cestor of “prophetic theology,” Kierkegaard, 
is represented by two selections illustrating 
the unreasonableness of faith, Barth by se- 
lections from his Epistle to the Romans, and 
Bultmann by his programmatic “New Testa- 
ment and Mythology.” The remainder of the 
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book brings excerpts from Rudolf Otto, 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, and Nicholas Berdyaev 
under the heading, “The Dynamics of Cre- 
ativity,” and from Oscar Cullman, H. Rich- 
ard and Reinhold Niebuhr, Richard Kroner, 
and Paul Tillich under the head of “The 
Incarnation.” For the parson or other person 
who prefers a firsthand acquaintance with 
a good cross section to somebody else’s opin- 
ions about contemporary theological trends 
this is a commendable introduction. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE AGE OF MARTYRS. By Giuseppe 
Ricciotti. Translated from the Italian 
by Anthony Bull. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1959. viii and 305 
pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

This book deals with the martyrs in the 
reign of Diocletian and the period immedi- 
ately following. It does not deal in any way 
with earlier Roman practice. It is important 
to note this, since early persecution differed 
basically from that of the third and early 
fourth centuries. The author is careful not 
to read back into any earlier persecutions 
the data from the Diocletian period. His 
discussion of the causes of the persecution 
is quite fair. He makes it clear that it is 
dificult to claim that either Neoplatonism 
or any nationalistic factors were all-im- 
portant influences. Seemingly it was more 
personality and party rivalries than anything 
else. The author blames Galerius as the evil 
genius of Diocletian here. 

The author is also quite fair in his treat- 
ment of Constantine. He does not hark 
back to the discredited theory that Con- 
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stantine adopted Christianity merely for rea- 
sons of state. He admits that Constantine’s 
understanding of the faith was rather limited 
and that he accepted the faith in the first 
place because the Christian God was seem- 
ingly more powerful than the others, but 
according to Ricciotti he was sincere. 

The bulk of the book deals with the acts 
and the passions of the Martyrs. The author’s 
use of documents is worthy of praise. He 
deals with the documents in such a way 
that footnotes are unnecessary. The reader 
is given enough information that he may 
well disagree with the author, and yet he 
will admit that the author’s eye is critical. 
The references at the rear of the book to the 
sources for the acts and passions are helpful. 

The book is well written and could be 
added to a church library so that the general 
reader is given an appreciation of what the 
Christians of the past suffered to “carry 
their cross.” WALTER W. OETTING 


THE LEARNED MEN. By Gustavus S. 
Paine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1959. xi and 212 pages. Cloth. 
$4.74. 

“Dutch” Thomson liked his liquor; George 
Abbott became the only Archbishop of 
Canterbury who killed a man; John Bois 
had learned Hebrew at the age of five; John 
Layfield had been in the West Indies; John 
Richardson was fat. These were some of 
“the learned men,’ the men who perfected 
the King James Version, published in 1611. 
There were perhaps 56 men altogether who 
had a direct hand in this translation. Miles 
Smith, with Bishop Thomas Bilson, did the 
final editorial work on the project. Another 
bishop, Lancelot Andrewes, was its guiding 
genius; an archbishop, Richard Bancroft (the 
predecessor of George Abbott), was its offi- 
cial promoter. Except in their devotion to 
learning and to the Scriptures, these men — 
54 in number, or 56 —did not agree among 
themselves, for some of them were Puritans. 


They followed a well-developed set of rules 
in their translations, and their final product 
has been recognized longer for its worth than 
any of them dared hope. Not that it was 
accepted immediately —there is no record 
that it was “authorized.” “Badly as some of 
the committee could write on other occa- 
sions, not only was theirs the best of the 
English Bibles; there is, in no modern lan- 
guage, a Bible worthy to be compared with 
it as literature” (p.169). So opines Paine; 
only late in his account does he come to 
a recognition that there may be some faults 
in the translation. But he tells the story 
superbly, along with a few minor inaccura- 
cies, in an account commended for reading 
in this 350th anniversary year of the “Au- 
thorized Version.” CARL S. MEYER 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Curt 
Kuhl. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1960. vii and 199 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


This translation of Israels Propheten adds 
another volume to the variety of recent works 
on this subject. The writer’s emphasis upon 
the historical background to the various 
prophetic personalities from Samuel to 
Daniel throws into relief the relevance of 
the prophetic oracle for its immediate hear- 
ers, and its place in the world of the ancient 
Near East. With this emphasis in mind, the 
reader will not find Kuhl’s frequent use of 
literary criticism a stumbling block. A schol- 
arly, concise introduction to all of the Old 
Testament prophets! N. HABEL 


FROM PATRIARCH TO PROPHET. By 
Allen Wehrli. Philadelphia: The Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1960. xi and 207 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Recent efforts to make the message of the 
Old Testament relevant to the problems of 
today are relatively few. We welcome the 
effort of this author to do just that. Repro- 
ductions of tape recordings from his lectures 
on selected passages and personalities of the 
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Old Testament form the basis for the book. 
The issues which faced Moses and the patri- 
archs, in particular, are seen to coincide with 
those before the believer today. One may 
not agree with the exegesis at every point; 
yet the material will prove helpful to Bible 
student and sermon writer alike. 


NORMAN HABEL 


ORDEAL OF FAITH: THE CRISIS OF 
CHURCHGOING AMERICA, 1865 TO 
1900. By Francis P. Weisenburger. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. ix and 
80 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


Anticlericalism, Darwinism, Higher Criti- 
cism, the New Sociology, Liberalism were 
some of the forces that influenced the thought 
and life of the churches in America in the 
35 or so years after the Civil War. Weisen- 
burger of Ohio State University attempts to 
synthesize these movements and to show 
their impact on the churches. He documents 
his generalizations with illustrations and in- 
stances combed from a vast array of sources, 
from the experiences of the known and 
lesser known of all denominations. The 
work will be useful to all those who know 
how to distinguish and sift. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION: A SIMPLI- 
FIED COMMENTARY. By Harry Buis. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, 1960. 124 pages. 
Paper. No price given. 

Using the text of the King James Version, 
the author gives a verse-by-verse commentary 
on the last book of the Bible. He follows the 
preterist-symbolical method of interpretation, 
holding that practically the entire book, ex- 
cept the last two chapters, refers to the early 
church in its struggle with the persecuting 
Roman Empire; that the images and num- 
bers in the book are symbolical; that the 
book teaches the church of all ages that God 
always uses His power in behalf of His 


people and will finally lead them to victory. 
The weakness of this commentary is that it 
presents no clear outline of the book and 
does not lead to an appreciation of its literary 
power. This weakness, however, is more than 
counterbalanced by its strength: simplicity, 
sanity, and soundness of hermeneutic prin- 
ciples and doctrinal content. An ordinary 
layman can follow this commentary with 
profit, as a prophylactic, too, against the 
fanciful interpretations of millennialist cults 
and dreamers. VICTOR BARTLING 


REDEMPTIVE COUNSELING. By Dayton 
G. Van Deusen. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1960. 191 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Van Deusen is on the staff of the Division 
of Welfare of the National Lutheran Council. 
He contends that psychotherapy has a con- 
tribution to make to the “redemptive mis- 
sion” of the church. At the same time he 
recognizes the limitations of psychotherapy 
in its usefulness to the church. 

In the first section the author states that 
psychotherapy challenges the “‘church’s re- 
demptiveness,” that is, the church could do 
a better job if it used some of the insights of 
psychotherapy. In the second section the 
point is that the Christian mission and psy- 
chotherapy meet in the person. It is the per- 
son that must be transformed through per- 
sonal encounter. The principles laid down 
in the forepart of the book are pulled to- 
gether in the last section and applied to pas- 
toral counseling. 

It is in the last part of the book that the 
author scores most heavily. Here he empha- 
sizes the way in which counseling can serve 
as an instrument through which the Holy 
Spirit works faith. The earlier sections of the 
book seem somewhat abstruse. The word “re- 
demption” is defined according to Lutheran 
doctrine, but then apparently used most often 
in the meaning of sanctification. 


KENNETH H. BREIMEIER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section) 


Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks 
and Romans. By Franz Cumont; trans. J. B. 
Baker. New York: Dover Publications, 
1960. 115 pages. Paper. $1.35. An un- 
abridged republication of the 1911—12 
American Lectures on the History of Reli- 
gions, long out of print, by one of Europe’s 
most outstanding archaeologists and classi- 
cists of the early 20th century. In the six 
lectures that compose the work he endeavors 
to show “how oriental astrology and star- 
worship transformed the beliefs of the 
Graeco-Latin world, what at different periods 
was the ever-increasing strength of their in- 
fluence, and by what means they established 
in the West a sidereal cult which was the 
highest phase of ancient paganism.” 

Messages on Prayer. By B. H. Carroll; ed. 
J. W. Crowder and J. B. Cranfill. Nashville: 
Broadman Press {1960}, c. 1942. 167 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. A paperback reprint of 11 
sermons by the founder and first president 
of the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Christian Discourses; The Lilies of the 
Field and the Birds of the Air; Three Dis- 
courses at the Communion on Fridays. By 
Sgren Kierkegaard; translated from the Dan- 
ish and edited by Walter Lowrie. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xviii and 389 
pages. Paper. $1.85. A great Kierkegaard 
scholar’s sympathetic translations — first pub- 
lished two decades ago—of three works of 
the Danish father of existentialism here be- 
come available in a paperback reissue. These 
works are of special importance for students 
of Kierkegaard’s religious development in 
that they are written under the influence of 
his profound experience of Holy Week 1848 
and stress more than some of his later works 
the idea of the divine immanence. 

Religion and Science. By Bertrand Russell. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
256 pages. Paper. $1.25. Controversial Earl 
Russell’s uncompromising statement of dis- 
belief, here reissued in unaltered paperback 
form, is now over a quarter of a century old 


and somewhat dated, but not without con- 
tinuing significance. 

Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man. By David E. Roberts. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons [1961], c. 1950. xiv 
and 161 pages. Paper. $1.25. In this work 
the late author— he died in 1955 —at- 
tempted to chart the course for a rapproche- 
ment, if not a reconciliation, between the 
Christian doctrine of man and the secular 
anthropology of psychotherapy and related 
disciplines. The present edition is an unal- 
tered paperback reissue of the original hard- 
cover work. 


Christianity and History. By H. Butter- 
field. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
{1961}, c. 1949/1950. vi and 146 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. An unchanged reissue of an 
attention-commanding series of radio lec- 
tures delivered on the British Broadcasting 
Company’s Third Programme in 1949 and 
amplified for publication. A distinguished 
Cambridge University professor of modern 
history reflects on the meaning of the fact 
that Christianity is a historical religion. 


The Shaking of the Foundations. By Paul 
Tillich. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
{1961}, c. 1948. 186 pages. Paper. $1.25. 
An unaltered paperback reissue of the first 
volume of Tillich’s printed sermons, printed 
at the behest of his students who professed 
difficulty with his theological thought in the 
classroom but who believed that in his ser- 
mons “the practical, or, more exactly, the 
existential implications” of his theology more 
completely manifested themselves. 


Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages. By Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons [1961], c. 1938. 114 
pages. Paper. $1.25. This volume contains 
the great medievalist’s important 1937 Rich- 
ard Lectures at the University of Virginia, 
reissued as a paperback, in which he surveys 
the medieval insights about faith and about 
reason and the centuries-long effort at syn- 
thesizing them. 
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Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought and Learning. By Reginald Lane 
Poole. Second edition. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1960. xiii and 327 pages. 
Paper. $1.85. Poole first published his I//us- 
trations in 1884, and in the modernized edi- 
tion of 1920, here reproduced without altera- 
tions, he made changes in the original script 
“with a sparing hand,” as he himself says. 
It is a tribute to his solid work that the 
book is still readable and useful. His pano- 
rama spans the 600 years from Claudius of 
Turin to John Wyclif and covers most of 
the big names among the savants of the 
West during that period —including Ago- 
bard of Lyons, John Scotus, Abélard, Gilbert 
de la Porrée, John of Salisbury, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Marsilius of Padua, and William 
of Ockham. 

Flaming Fagots. By Rosalee Mills Ap- 
pleby. Nashville: Broadman Press [1960], 
c. 1943. 252 pages. Paper. $1.50. Sixteen 
reflections by a woman missionary to Brazil, 
reissued as a paperback. 

The Pursuit of the Millennium: Revolu- 
tionary Messianism in Medieval and Refor- 
mation Europe and Its Bearing on Modern 
Totalitarian Movements. By Norman Cohn. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. xvi 
and 481 pages. Paper. $2.25. Eschewing 
the themes of social revolt, sectarian heresy, 
and millenarian spiritualism in the Middle 
Ages, the author of this energetically dis- 
cussed and impeccably documented study ad- 
dressed himself in the original 1957 edition 
to “the process by which traditional beliefs 
about a future golden age or messianic king- 
dom became, in certain situations of mass 
disorientation and anxiety [during the Mid- 
dle Ages}, the ideologies of [northern and 
central European} popular movements of a 
peculiarly anarchic kind” (p.v). In this 
new paperback edition the basic structure of 
the original has been retained. The chapter 
on “The Saints Against the Hosts of Anti- 
christ” has been clarified, the chapter on the 
Barbarossa myth has been shortened, and 
the parallels between the medieval move- 
ments and the Nazi and Communist revolu- 
tionary fanaticisms of our time have been 
more deliberately sharpened. The new con- 
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cluding chapter develops the last point by 
pointing up the thesis that “militant, revolu- 
tionary chiliasm did not disappear with the 
fall of the New Jerusalem at Miinster” and 
that the source of the great fanaticisms that 
have convulsed the world in our day is still 
“a boundless, millennial promise made with 
boundless, prophetlike conviction to a num- 
ber of rootless and desperate men in the 
midst of a society where traditional norms 
and relationships are disintegrating.” 
CRZ319) 

Leibniz. By Herbert Wildon Carr. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1960. 222 pages. 
Paper. $1.35. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
the great philosopher of the Enlightenment, 
is not the easiest writer to follow or to un- 
derstand, but Carr, professor of philosophy 
at the University of London and later fellow 
in the University of Southern California's 
School of Philosophy, is widely regarded as 
having produced in this volume (an unal- 
tered reprint of the original 1929 edition) 
one of the most easily followed and stimulat- 
ing guides to Leibniz’ life, philosophy, in- 
fluence, and contemporary relevance. 

Die Essener in der wissenschaftlichen Dis- 
kussion vom Ausgang des 18. bis zum Be- 
ginn des 20. Jahrhunderts: Eine wissen- 
schaftsgeschichtliche Studie. By Siegfried 
Wagner. Berlin: Verlag Alfred Topelmann, 
1960. xi and 284 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

Music and Worship in the Church. By 
Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 220 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


On the Trial of Jesus. By Paul Winter. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1961. 
216 pages. Cloth. DM 22.00. 


The Book of Proverbs With a Commen- 
tary. By J. Terence Forestell. New York: 
Paulist Press, 1960. 96 pages. Paper. 75 
cents. 


The Inextinguishable Blaze: Spiritual Re- 
newal and Advance in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By A. Skevington Wood. Grand Rap- 
ids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. 256 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
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Guide to the Bible: An Introduction to 
the Study of Holy Scripture. By A. Robert 
and A. Tricot; translated from the French 
by Edward P. Arbez and Martin R. P. Mc- 
Guire. Second edition. New York: Desclee 
Co. Cloth. Vol. I: 1960, xxvi and 812 
pages, $8.00; Vol. II: 1955, xv and 622 
pages, $6.00. 

The Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella. By 
Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol; translated and edi- 
ted by Benjamin Keen. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1961. xxvi 
and 429 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Lonely God, Lonely Man: A Study in the 
Relation of Loneliness to Personal Develop- 
ment, With a Re-evaluation of Christian 
Tradition. By Dean Turner. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 191 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

Children and Religion. By Dora P. Chap- 
lin. Revised edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. xiii and 238 pages. 
Cloth. $3.95. 

Adolescence and Discipline: A Mental 
Hygiene Primer. By Rudolph M. Witten- 
berg. New York: Association Press, 1959. 


318 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 
The Christian as Communicator. By Harry 


A. DeWire. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960. 198 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The Cross Through the Open Tomb. By 
Donald Grey Barnhouse. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1961. 
152 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Ethics and the Gospel. By T. W. Manson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
109 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Man as Churchman. By Norman Sykes. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
xi and 203 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism with 
the Religion Workbook. Vol.IIl: Life in 
Accordance with God’s Commandments 
(Katechismusunterricht mit dem Werkheft, 
dritter Teil, Vom Leben nach den Geboten 
und von den Letzten Dingen). By Joseph 
Goldbrunner; translated by Bernard Adkins. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 122 
pages. Paper. Price not given. 
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Family Story. By Philip F. McNairy. 
Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1960, 
v and 138 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Evangelism: The Church on Fire. By Rob- 
ert L. Sumner. Chicago: Regular Baptist 
Press, 1960. 220 pages. Cloth. Price not 
given. 

Introduction to Group Dynamics. By Mal- 
colm and Hulda F. Knowles. New York: 
Association Press, 1959. 95 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

Music as Metaphor: The Elements of Ex- 
pression. By Donald N. Ferguson. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
xii and 198 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

A Bibliography of Bible Study for Theo- 
logical Students. Second edition. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton Theological Seminary, 1960. 
107 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

Petrus: Jiinger — Apostel — Martyrer: Das 
historische und das theologische Petrusprob- 
lem. By Oscar Cullmann. Second edition. 
Zwingli Verlag: Ziirich, Switzerland, 1960. 
287 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 24.00. 

Biblical Thought and the Secular Univer- 
sity. By George Arthur Buttrick. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. viii and 85 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Three Traditions of Moral Thought. By 
Dorothea Krook. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xiii and 355 pages. 
Cloth. $5.50. 

The Quest for Equality: The Constitution, 
Congress and the Supreme Court. By Robert 
J. Harris. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xiv and 172 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 

Retarded Children: God’s Children. By 
Sigurd D. Petersen. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1960. 156 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Altogether Lovely: A Book for Teen-Age 
Girls. By Charlene Johnson. Rock Island, 
Ill: Augustana Press, 1960. 112 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Jesus of Nazareth. By Ginther Born- 
kamm; translated from the German by Irene 
and Fraser McLuskey with James M. Robin- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
239 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 








